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AMERICANS WHO MAKE YOU PROUD TO BE AN AMERICAN 


ONE-MAN ARMY 


July, 1943. On the dome ofa hill on New Georgia 
island, with a single shattered stump for shelter, 
an American captain of infantry crouches, cut off 
from his comrades by Japanese fire. His carbine 
is shot from his grasp—a bullet cripples his 
left hand—a bit of flying shrapnel rips a furrow 
through his scalp. Grimly and accurately he hurls 
his grenades. The Jap attackers waver... battered 
by this one-man barrage, they break into full 
retreat. The Americans, inspired by their captain's 
example, sweep triumphantly on to seize this and 


other key points. 


¢ How can any of us do enough to back up 


men like this? 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


General Offices +» Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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A Brief History of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Association 


* 


the 
others have shown a friendly attitude 
since their entry into the business— 
distributing 








O many the history of the national organization; some antecede it; 

organization, representing the lead- 
ing manufacturers and allieds who be- 
lieve that much good does come out of 
occasional, friendly get-togethers, is like 
an open book. The operations of many 


of these firms parallel the history of 


producing and macaroni- 


noodle products. 
Many of the firms that were in ex- 
still 


istence two score years ago are 
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functioning successfully, still interested 
in organized action for trade promotion 


and industry protection. Quite a few 
were in business long before a national 
association was perfected; others that 
came into being, with new ideas, were 
and are equally convinced of the need 
of a national body through which group 
action can be taken, in a limited way 
or on a big scale, as needs require. 
For the benefit of those less conver- 
sant with the founding of the present 
national organization and the highlights 
of its 40 full years, here’s a brief history. 
The first national organization of the 
macaroni-noodle makers of this country 


Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 
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resulted from a two-day meeting held 4; 
the Lincoln Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 
19 and 20, 1904. The call to conference 
made by the late Fred Becker, 
owner of the Pfaffman 
Co., Cleveland, through The Macaronj 
and Noodle Manufacturers’ 
which he owned and edited as a private 


was 
Egg Noodle 


Journal 


organ. 
About 20 firms east of the Mississ pp 
from 


River, with 


petitors unable to attend, constituted th, 


some proxies com 
first national convention and by unini- 
mous action laid the groundwork fo; 
a national organization of the then ney 
National 
and = Noodk 

Altogether 
32 manufacturers and four allieds wer 


industry. It was named the 


Association of Macaroni 
Manufacturers of America. 
enrolled as charter members. 

Thomas H. Zerewa’s 
Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., was named th 
(Mr. Toomey is still 


Toomey of A. 


first president. 
connected with the industry, being as 
sociated now with the De Martini 
Macaroni Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

The 


of officers 


others on the first official staf 
Osear M. 
Co., Detroit Mich, 
first vice president; Ernest Bisi, United 


were: 
Michigan Macaroni 


States Macaroni Co., Carnegie, Pa., sec 
ond vice president; Fred Becker, Pfaff 
man Egg 
editor of Th 
Manufacturers 


as secretary. 


treasurer; E. C. Forbes, 
Macaroni & Noodle 
Journal, Cleveland, 
In 1919 at the convention in St. Louis, 
Mo., June 
ed to its present title 


10-12, the name was shorter 
National Mae 


+ 


roni Manufacturers Association, an 
first permanent or full-time secretary 
M. J. Donna, was introduced to th 


membership. In that year it also launel 


ed Tie Macaroni Journal, successor { 
the private organ previously published 
The Pfaffman Egg 
Noodie Co. and donated by him to thi 


by Fred Becker of 


national association. It was voted th 
secretary’s duty to serve as. edito 

the new publication under the me 
“The New Macaroni Journal,” ter 
shortened to its present name, Th 


Journal. 
In 1920, the National 


ufacturers Association was incorporate: 


Macaroni 
Macaroni Man 
under the corporate laws of the ite 
of Illinois, Braidwood, IIl., being desig 
nated as the national headquarters of 
the organization. 

Listed 


six presidents of the national associvtior 


below are the names _ of th 


who served during the 15 years preced 
ing the establishment of The Macaroni 


Journal. 

Thomas H. Toomey (1904-05 \ 
Zerega’s Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
G. F. Argetsinger (1905-08), 
Eddy Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
(1908-10), San An 
San_ Antonio, 


I B 
Edward Driess 


tonio Macaroni Factory, 
Texas. 
C. F. Mueller (1910-16), C. F. Mueller 


Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


William A. Tharinger (1910-17), 
Tharinger Macaroni Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

James T. Williams (1917-19), The 


Creamette Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. C. Forbes served 

secretary (1904-19) and 

as treasurer (1904-27). 


Benjamin R. Jacobs first became al- 


continuous iS 
Fred Becker 


filiated with the national association 1” 
1920 and has completed his 24th year 
as its Washington representative and 
of the lab- 
oratory.—Macaroni Journal. 


head executive macaroni 
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Springer, 


Noodle Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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desi Attractive homes, urban and 
pare suburban, will be post-war realities for thousands of bond-buying 
of the American families. And many of these houses will have gay 
ibe curtains, slip-covers, and other novel decorations 
yreced 
1earoni made from flour or feed bags. 
\ T 2 e ” 
Not ordinary “old-fashioned” flour bags, to be sure .. but colorful 
L. B cotton fabric bags, especially created for this very purpose 
7° by Percy Kent, a leader in cotton bag 


Qu 


esign since 1885. 


These decorator-fabric bags, complete with instructions for reuse 
[(i-17), se . 
' . ine = | IRERCY KENT BAG CO. 


y the home seamstress, are just one of the new merchandising 


ideas we are now readying for post-war sales &  & & Plotiis and Ottices: KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO ® NEW YORK © WICHITA 
” : << © ARDINEAPOLIS © SAN FRANCISCO *® CHICAGO ® OKLAHOMA CITY 


programs of aggressive millers. 
5 iv COTTON bags simmce 1885 








ni You, too, are no doubt getting your peacetime sales picture 
1 af- into focus. We invite your inquiry on how these new Percy Kent 
ion in a . 
- merchandising ideas can assure consumer preference and 
\ Ce 
» and repeat sales for your products, in the great 
lab- 
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buyer’s market sure to come. 
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LARABEE’S BEST 
CREAM LOAF 
EMPRESS SUNLOAF 
HIGHTOP 


LARABEE’S WHOLE 
WHEAT 
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AIRY FAIRY 
LITTLE PRINCESS 
DIXIE DREAM 


ei SPECI, Pup 
DIXIE DREAM 
HONEY QUEEN 
SWEET DOUGH 
CLINTON PRIDE 


y GOLDEN VALLEY 


¥ fee Ws - < is 4 Ph £ : % 
with VEG PAG 9k 
New crop wheats are selected for their special milling 
and baking qualities—and stored for year ‘round supply 
for the great Commander-Larabee family of mills. 


CMARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY BUFFALO 


BAKERS FLOURS FOR EVERY BAKING NEED 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 













Cfor More Than 45 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD’”’ Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 























“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR QUALI TY” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 





Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: ‘‘ACME,” Indianapolis 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
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Highest Quality Spring Wheat and Rye Flours 














TODAY'S BETTER BAKING increases romorrow’s customers 


Every Pikes Peak Flour meets the highest standards of performance for every require- 
ment of your bakery. The quality background of Pikes Peak Flours begins with the 
careful selection and master milling of virgin wheat grown in the High Altitude Wheat 
Empire. Cereal chemists and research bakers maintain a constant control of uniformity 
through continuous laboratory tests and baking experiments to assure year-’round satis- 
faction and unfailing dependability for all your baking requirements. 
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en 
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THE COLORADO MILLING & CO, 





Jor Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Because of both the selection of the 
wheat from which it is milled and the 
methods used in its milling, we can 
assure you that MADE-RITE Flour has 
a definite baking performance value, 
ash for ash and protein for protein, 
above the average of fine bakery flours. 











KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour MiHs of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Mystery Surrounds Wheat Export Ban 





WFA BROADENS FLOUR EXPORT 
SUBSIDY, CANCELS GRAIN RATE 


Higher Up Government Policy Believed Behind Elimina- 
tion of Subsidy on Foreign Shipments of Wheat 
—Widen Flour Sales Area 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NortHwesteRN MILLER 


ishington, D. C.—An element of 
mystery surrounds the cancellation 
Jan. 4 of the export subsidy on wheat 
by the War Food Administration at 
the same time that WFA broadened 
the subsidized flour export area to 
include any destination, subject to 
the export requirements of the For- 


eign Economic Administration. Here- 
tofore, flour exports under the pro- 
grani have been limited to the west- 
ern hemisphere. 

In explanation of dropping the 
whe export subsidy, Commodity 
Credit Corp. officials say that it is 


necessary to hold CCC wheat stocks 
in export positions to be prepared 
for emergency army demands. Gov- 
ernment officials, who are reluctant 
to explain the cancellation, say that 
lerable overseas demand for 


cons 

millfeed is expected and that by con- 
fining export shipments to flour it 
will be possible to obtain adequate 
millfeed to fill these anticipated de- 
manas. 


In view of the relatively limited 
exports of wheat that have been 
under the current subsidy, this 


made 
explanation is hardly adequate and 
is not regarded as being the real 


reason behind the move. It is thought 
more likely that the change had its 
origin in State department policy 
in connection with international po- 
litical affairs. 

The change in policy on flour ex- 
ports has opened up export sales to 
all countries approved by the For- 
eign Economic Administration. This 
expansion of eligible nations and the 
simultaneous cancellation of the 


Wheat subsidy are believed to in- 
volve high government policy in 
which wheat exports to certain 


European countries have been tem- 
porarily held up but at the same 
time it has been necessary to ex- 
pand flour exports to Europe to fill 
American responsibilities in that area. 

Reinstatement of the wheat ex- 
port program can be ordered at any 
time under the export regulations. 

Following is the test of the order 
issued by the WFA Office of Basic 
Commodities: 

“Effective at 3 p.m., Jan. 4, 1945, 
Wheat flour can be exported under 
the WFA export program to any 
country, subject to the export re- 
quirements of the Foreign Economic 


Administration. Heretofore, flour ex- 
ports under the program have been 
limited to the western hemisphere. 

“Effective at 3 p.m., Jan. 4, 1945, 
the export program for wheat is tem- 
porarily suspended. No further ac- 
ceptances may be filed with the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. until further no- 
tice. Export differentials posted each 
day will apply only to wheat ex- 
ported in the form of flour. 

“Wheat export price differentials: 
(1) For exports by water from At- 
lantic or Gulf ports, 34c bu; (2) for 
exports by water from Pacific Coast 
ports, 29c bu; (3) for exports by rail, 
6c bu. Cotton export price differen- 
tial, 4c lb gross weight.” 


Canada Interested 
in Wickard Talk 
on Wheat Subsidy 


By A. H. Bailey 

Canadian Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 

Toronto, Ont.—The flour and grain 
trades of Canada were more than a 
little interested in the announcement 
from Washington by Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude E. Wickard, which 
expressed his opposition to subsidiz- 
ing exports of wheat. .This is re- 
garded as important news for Can- 
ada, where subsidized prices on ex- 
ports of wheat or flour or both would 
be impracticable. Both countries 
may go on subsidizing these com- 
modities for home consumption but 
that is a different matter. 

Mr. Wickard warned American 
farmers that they will have to take 
world prices for their surplus wheat 
following the war and that these will 
be based on current world values. In 
the secretary’s opinion there will be 
no market abroad for wheat at pres- 
ent prices nor will unmanageable sur- 
pluses of this grain be allowed to 
accumulate at government expense. 

Canada will be well advised to take 
what Mr. Wickard has said more 
seriously than has so far been the 
case. The lesson of what happened 
after the last war is on record for 
all to read. The idea, then so com- 
monly held, that two dollar wheat 





WFA Buying Dairy Feed for France 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food Administration is buying approxi- 


mately 12,500,000 lbs of mixed dairy feed for use in France. 


This purchase 


is said to be the first step in the procurement of this product, with purchas- 


ing likely to continue through March. 


Specifications call for cracked corn 


15%, milo 15.5%, oats 20%, barley 5%, wheat bran 15%, soybean oil meal 
28.5°5, salt 1%. Export shipments will be made in cotton bags, although the 
bag industry has requested that burlap be made available for these overseas 


movements. 


Bag manufacturers complain that 2.35 and 2.85 yard cotton 


materials are exceedingly difficult to obtain. 





was here to stay proved a costly 
mistake in judgment. When prices 
did crash the consequences were in- 
tensified by the tenacity with which 
the two dollar idea was maintained. 


It is more than doubtful if any 
country, large or small, will again 


attempt to control prices for wheat 
by holding it off the export market. 
No other foodstuff is so sensitive to 
the influence of good will, without 
which sellers cannot market this 
grain abroad. The better way for 
Canada will be to sell freely at ob- 
tainable prices wherever there is 
demand. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Australian Wheat 
on West Coast 
Offered for Feed 


Washington, D. C.—Slightly more 
than 1,000,000 bus of Australian 
wheat now stored on the ground in 
Los Angeles, Cal., is available for 
purchase, largely for feed wheat use, 
although a portion of the stock may 
be used for low grade export flour 
production, according to Commodity 
Credit Corp. officials here. 

The wheat, which has been ex- 
posed to the weather since its ar- 
rival some weeks ago, is a part of 
a lot ordered by the CCC last Feb- 
ruary, when the demand for feed 
wheat was great. Unexplained ship- 
ping delays resulted in the grain ar- 
riving right after a bumper domestic 
wheat crop. The wheat was unload- 
ed in a nonwheat growing section 
of California because of quarantine 
restrictions on Australian grain. 

The CCC officials here cannot esti- 
mate the quantity suitable for flour 
and refer applicants to the CCC west 
coast office at Portland, Oregon. 
Grinding facilities for feed are being 
erected near the huge outdoor stored 
stock, the officials state. 





Technicality Brings 
OPA Suits on F.O.B. 
Sales of Millfeed 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Clarification 
of technicalities in handling of f.o.b. 
sales of millfeed under the price ceil- 
ing order is expected to result from 
the filing of treble-damage suits 
against flour millers, Jan. 5, by the 
enforcement division of the Office of 
Price Administration in federal dis- 


trict court in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 
Three milling companies were 


named in the first actions filed last 
week, and OPA intends to start sim- 
ilar proceedings against many other 
millers within a few days. 

Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. was 
named defendant in the St. Paul pro- 
ceeding. The complaint alleged sales 
of wheat millfeed within a desig- 
nated period resulted in an aggregate 
of $5,034 in over-ceiling charges. 
Judgment is asked for three times 
this amount and for an injunction. 

General Mills, Inc., and W. J. Jen- 
nison Co., Minneapolis, were named 
as defendants in the Minneapolis pro- 
ceeding. In the complaints it is al- 
leged that these firms made over- 
ceiling sales of wheat millfeeds but 
that the amount of the _ excess 
charges is not determined. The com- 
plaints ask for judgments for three 
times the amounts determined to be 
the aggregate of the over-charges 
and for an injunction against each 
defendant. 

The actions were 
made f.o.b. mill at the Minneapolis 
area price which were shipped to 
buyers in the Kansas City price area. 
In making the sales, the millers 
charged the Minneapolis ceiling price 
and billed the buyer for the cost of 
freight. 


based on sales 





Britain Moves Toward Whiter 
Bread; Again Cuts Extraction 


LoNpDON, ENG. (By 


Cable)—The 


taken another important step toward a whiter loaf of bread. 


has 


ss 
Ef- 
4 


British government 


fective Jan. 3, extraction of flour in milling was reduced to 80%, 
as compared with 75% prewar. The germ is to be retained. The 
result will be more digestible bread and a welcome increase in bran 


supplies for animal feeding. 


* 


* 


The British food ministry’s new order followed a_ similar 
move three months ago, when milling extraction was reduced from 


85 to 8214%. 
1943. 


It had been inaugurated on a voluntary basis in 1941. 


The 85% extraction had been mandatory since April, 


An 


extensive campaign of government propaganda was undertaken at 
that time, but reports to Parliament a year later indicated that it 
had not achieved popular acceptance. 


The mandatory wartime brown 


loaf was looked upon by 


the very large whole wheat cult in Britain as a vindication for its 
views. It was the government’s position, however, that high flour 
extraction was rendered necessary not on nutritional grounds but 
as a means of offsetting the country’s grave wartime shipping prob- 


lems. 


With the approach of victory, shipping has become more 


plentiful, there are large stocks of wheat and flour in the British 


Isles, and the need for millfeeds has grown acute. 


Coupled with 


these circumstances, there has been new and continuous public 
pressure for return of the white loaf. 
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CCC PLANS TO STOCKPILE CORN 
FOR 1945 CONTINGENCY RESERVE 


sieolaiionines 
Agency May Accumulate 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 Bus to 
Prevent Recurrence of Short Industrial Supplies 
—Little Objection Seen 


Washington, D. C—War Food Ad- 
ministration officials at top policy 
level have stated authoritatively that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. would be 
authorized to accumulate corn for 
industrial and feed contingencies dur- 
ing 1945. Corn of the better grades 
will be acquired and procurement 
policies probably will be geared to 
such measures that will not upset 
markets, these officials stated. In- 
dications are that purchases will be 
made in soft price markets, but 
there is a strong probability that 
when the program is Officially an- 
nounced it will reveal that consid- 
erable farm buying may be expected. 

Trade sources here, however, are 
inclined to discount the affirmed pur- 
poses of the purchase plan, stating 
that it is but a slightly concealed 
price prop for this commodity, which 
has shown weakness, caused in part 
by a substantial quantity of high 
moisture corn. 

According to the WFA officials 
affirming the consideration of the 
CCC program, approximately 50,000,- 
000 bus will be a working minimum 
and a total procurement of 100,- 
000,000 bus would not be impossible. 
It is said that the WFA does not 
want a recurrence of the situation 
which developed last year in feed and 
industrial uses when it was necessary 
to cut off corn sales in the corn 
belt to other purchasers than gov- 
ernment. At that time the WFA 
issued WFO 103, which restricted 
all corn sales to the CCC, after pre- 
viously invoking set-aside orders on 
corn in store in terminal and coun- 
try elevators. With the institution 
of WFO 103, the WFA set a pro- 
curement goal of 75,000,000 bus and 
finally negotiated purchases of Ar- 
gentine corn to meet contingencies. 

Feed industry officials with the 
government say that, in view of the 
heavy corn crop, there should be 
little objection from private trade to 
this precautionary action by govern- 
ment agencies. It is pointed out that 
foreign feed requirements are still 
an uncertain factor, with only the 
roughest estimates available of what 
may be needed. There is no doubt 
but that military authorities will 
support any move on the part of the 
WFA to assure adequate corn stocks 
for industrial processors in 1945. 

When the acute corn shortage de- 
veloped last year, it was feared for 
a time that it would be necessary to 
requisition stocks on farms in the 
corn belt, but subsequently, Walter 
Berger, chief of the Feed Manage- 
ment Branch of the WFA, contend- 
ing that part of the inability to ob- 
tain corn was due to labor shortage 
in shelling and delivering corn to 
elevators, recommended that the gov- 
ernment procurement agency provide 
assistance to sellers of corn in the 
form of an incentive payment for 
service connected with sales. This 
was essentially the plan adopted, al- 
though Marvin Jones took over the 
plan without bestowing credit on the 
author. 

CCC officials who will be responsi- 
ble for the procurement program now 
being drafted are reluctant to reveal 
their plans, and state that any com- 
ments coming from other sources are 
unauthorized. 


Under the recent revision of the 
WFA administrators’ order 27, Vice 
President Carl C. Farrington of the 
CCC is given supervision over basic 
commodities and procurement for 
government account, but at the same 
time in regard to feed and seed, the 
AAA chief, N. E. Dodd, is authorized 
to issue directives to the CCC. Un- 
der these circumstances it is seen that 
both these officials will have part in 
decisions taken concerning a corn 
stockpile. 


¥ 


CCC Corn Buying May 
Have Started at 
Midwestern Markets 


Chicago, Ill.—Reports continue to 
circulate in the trade that the gov- 
ernment may have purchased some 
corn here or at other markets, ac- 
cording to a local firm. The govern- 
ment appears to be willing to buy 
corn from terminals, but local ele- 
vators are said to be sold up tight. 


This corn, if obtained, probably 
would be for lend-lease. 
Country offerings turned up to 


large volume this week during which 
time local handlers booked about 1,- 
000,000 bus for later delivery. One 
leading elevator group stated that 
there is a heavy eastern demand for 
corn and more could be sold out of 
Chicago if handling problems could 
be solved. Sales by shippers report- 
ed Jan. 3 aggregated 130,000 bus. 
It was explained that elevators are 
severely handicapped by the labor 
shortage which prevents them from 
operating drying facilities at capacity. 

Receipts at Chicago have been 
heavy, but an outstanding amount 
comprises high moisture corn. More 
than 600 cars were received Jan. 2, 
with nearly 500 grading No. 5 or 
sample grade. Receipts on Jan. 3 
were 266 cars, with 217 cars falling 
in these two grade classifications. 
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WPB Makes Corn Use 
Allowance for 
Small Distillers 


Washington, D. C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board has made it possible 
for small distillers equipped only for 
the manufacture of liquor from corn 
to participate in the January “holi- 
day.” The agency notified all regis- 
tered distillers that they may use 
either 50% of their total grain con- 
sumption this month in corn or 40,000 
bus of corn, whichever is the larger. 
The order originally limited distillers 
to the use of 50% of their total grain 
consumption in corn. The WPB said 
the change would result in some in- 
crease in bourbon production. 
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FAVORS JOINT ADVERTISING 

Green Bay, Wis.—Fred L. Cobb, 
head of Cobb’s Sunlite Bakery here 
and chairman of the American Bak- 
ers Association board of directors, 
discussed the use of advertising by 
business men during the postwar era, 
before the noonday luncheon of the 
local Rotary Club. Advertising, he 








said, should not be directed toward 
capturing some of competitors’ busi- 
ness, but rather toward securing a 
larger share of the consumer’s dollar 
jd increasing his use of the adver- 

tiser’s product. A campaign properly 
directed should not only increase the 
business of the advertiser but prob- 
ably also that of his competitors, and 
the ideal situation he pictured as that 
in which competitors join in a com- 
mon advertising campaign. 
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THREE BREAD SALESMEN 
FINED ON STALE RETURNS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fines of $1, $2 
and $3 were imposed against three 
bakery salesmen by Judge John 
Caskie Collet in federal district court 
in Kansas City recently. The three, 
all employed by the Schulze Baking 
Co., were charged with violation of 
war food distribution orders. Elmer 
Kulp entered a no contest plea to a 
charge of unlawfully accepting the 
return of a package of buns and was 
fined $1. James W. Martin of Lex- 
ington, Mo., paid a $2 fine after 
pleading guilty to unlawfully allow- 
ing credit in two sales of bread to 
grocery stores in Carrollton, Mo. 
Virgin A. Adams of Independence 
paid a $3 fine assessed for illegally 
accepting return of bread and buns 
in three sales. He pleaded guilty. 
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LONG ILLNESS FATAL TO 
FRANK JUDD KENNEDY 


Toronto, Ont.—Frank Judd Ken- 
nedy, special sales» representative of 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., one of the old- 
est and largest bag manufacturers 
in Canada, died at his home in To- 
ronto Dec. 22. He had been ill for 
several months. All of his active 
business life was spent with the 
Woods firm, the term of his service 
totaling 50 years. During part of 
that time he was manager of the 

















The Late 


Frank Judd Kennedy 


Toronto branch, but some years ago 
uncertain health led him to give up 
this position and devote himself to 
traveling and field services. This 
gave him wide contacts with the Ca- 
nadian milling trade which he served 
not only as sales representative of 
his company but also as adviser and 
technical friend for many years. A 
life member of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, Mr. Kennedy was active 
in yachting, Masonry, bowling and 
other forms of social life which 
widened his circle of personal con- 
tacts. 
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CANADA’S BAKERIES BOAST 
BIG WARTIME ACHIEVEMENT 


Winnipeg, Man.—The achievements 
of Canada’s baking trade in more 
than five years of war under difficult 
problems, including government regu- 
lations, have been spectacular. 

Fancy loaves have gone from the 
shelves. Twisted loaves have been 
out of production since 1941, and the 
housewife has had to dispense with 
the convenience of sliced loaves and 
resort to the use of the bread knife 
for the last four years. The multi- 
colored wrappers of prewar days have 
by government order taken on a 
much more modest appearance, as 
no more than one fifth of the entir¢ 
wrapper may be colored either in ad- 
vertising or decoration. 

The big story, however, is the tre- 
mendous increase in production of 
common everyday wholesome bread 
to feed not only the civilian popu 
lation but also those in the armed 
forces across the Dominion. It i 
estimated that bread production alon 
has increased 50% since the outbreal 
of war. The production of cakes and 
pastry is also up considerably, bu 
the output of these fancy bakery 
products is determined by the amount 
of sugar and sugar substitutes avail 
able. 

Some small country bakers have 
had to close shop because of the 
shortage of help, and in the cities and 
towns across Canada a greater nun 
ber of people are employed than in 
the prewar years, but there is 
greater percentage of unskilled labor 
than ever before, and a big turnover 
in personnel, particularly among dé 
livery and salesmen. There is prob- 


ably less baking being done in the 
individual homes than for many 
years. 


various essentials is 
partly responsible. The shortage of 
domestic help is another factor, and 
an easy way out is the local bake) 
And there has been no change in 
bread prices. 


Rationing of 
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OATS, BARLEY, RYE QUALITY 
RUNNING LOWER THAN 1943 


The quality of the 1944 crops of 
oats, barley and rye produced east o! 
the Rocky Mountains is somewhat 
lower than that of the 1943 crops, in- 
spection records of the War Food Ad- 
ministration at leading terminal mat 
kets indicate. 

Oats are grading slightly lower 
than last season, 53% of the Juls 
through November, 1944, receipt 
grading No. 3 or better, compar: 
with 57% for the same _ period 
1943. Twelve per cent graded sam- 
ple grade, compared with 9% last 
year. The quantity grading “extra 
heavy” and “heavy” was somewha! 
larger than last season. 

The quality of the 1944 barley crop 
is also lower than last season. On! 
14% of the inspected receipts July 
through November, 1944, classified 
malting barley, compared with 19 
in 1943. Seventy-four per cent grad- 
ed No. 3 or better compared with 
80% last year; 9% graded No. 5 an 
sample grade, compared with 7% 
1943. 

The 1944 rye crop is much lower 
quality than the 1943 crop. Only 
29% of the inspected receipts from 
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Sept. 1 through November graded 
No. 2 or better and 31% graded 
lower than No. 3. This compares 


with 53% and 21%, respectively, in 
1943. Eleven per cent graded “tough” 
because of excessive moisture, com- 
pared with only 4% last season. 
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CCC Operations Jump 
$1,500,000,000 in 
1944 Transactions 


Washington, D. C.—Financial op- 
erations of the Commodity Credit 
Corp.—including loans to farmers, 
nurchases of farm products, and 
other agricultural price support pro- 
erams—totaled $5,058,000,000 during 
the 1944 fiscal year, the agency re- 
yorts. Total for the preceding year 
was $3,506,000,000. 

Operations were broadened in 1943- 
i} in an accelerated program of farm 
roduction and price support to meet 
wartime military and civilian re- 

irements for food and fiber. Farm 

duction during this period was an 
time high record. 

[he corporation’s 1944 annual re- 

shows a wartime total of more 

n $9,000,000,000 of CCC financing 

all purposes through June _ 30, 
1944, by comparison with less than 
§3.000,000,000 of CCC loans and pur- 
chases during the entire period of its 
prewar operations dating back to 
1933, according to officials. 

The wartime total includes the 
financing of $5,000,000,000 of com- 
modities purchased for lend-lease and 
related account. The corporation is 
reimbursed by the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration for these expenditures. 

Estimated cost of the 1943-44 farm 
price support program—including 
equalization payments to producers 
and processors—was $350,000,000. In- 
cluding direct payments to dairymen 

io boost the production of milk and 


I 


butterfat—the estimated cost of the 
1944-45 programs is about $750,- 
000,000. 

Large programs operated by the 


corporation during the 1944 fiscal 
year included (1) loans to cotton 
growers, (2) payments to dairy farm- 
ers to increase the production of milk 
and butterfat, (3) purchase and 
sales of feed wheat to maintain the 
production of meats, milk and other 
livestock products, and (4) price sup- 
port and equalization payments to 
maintain the production of vegetable 
oils for food and industrial uses, 
officials state. 

The corporation bought and sold 
1943 and 1944 domestic wool at ceil- 
ing prices to maintain production 
and the income of wool producers, 
it bought and managed the 1944 
Caribbean sugar crops so as to pre- 
vent a rise in prices to consumers, 
and it made price support and equali- 
zation payments to stimulate the 
production and processing of canning 
crops. 

Other activities included a long list 
of operations in price support and 
price stabilization programs, ranging 
from freight equalization payments 
on apples shipped from the west coast 
to interior and eastern markets to 
negotiations for the sale of surplus 
stocks of gum rosin to stimulate the 
production of industrial products, the 
annual report says. 

Price support and stabilization pro- 


grams also were applicable to dry 
beans and peas, sugar beets and 


Sugar cane, potatoes and sweet pota- 
toes, dried fruits, vegetables for fresh 
consumption, apples for processing, 
and hay and pasture seed. 
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SPEAKS FOR ENRICHMENT 

Concord, N. H.—The latest issue 
of New Hampshire Health News, 
Official publication of the State Board 
of Health, features an article on 
“Enriched Bread,” written by Gilman 
K. Crowell, the board’s director of 
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food and chemistry. The article is 
concluded with these paragraphs: 

“Can the amount of vitamins be 
determined in enriched bread? The 
answer is yes. The Food and Drug 
Administration, as well as many state 
agencies, is constantly checking the 
amounts of these constituents pres- 
ent. 

“It can be stated that the enrich- 
ment program is one that well de- 
serves merit, one that every baker 
of white bread should accept—not in 
the future, but now. There should 
be no white bread on the market 
that has not been enriched.” 
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DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
TO NAME OFFICERS JAN. 16 


Duluth, Minn.—The nominating 
committee of the Duluth Board of 
Trade has submitted the following 
list for offices to be filled at the an- 
nual election to be held Jan. 16, 1945: 
president, K. S. Bagley; vice presi- 
dent, H. B. Stoker; directors, W. W. 
Bleecher, W. J. McCabe, W. R. Mc- 
Carthy; board of arbitration, J. R. 
McCarthy, B. T. Dinham, M. P. Mc- 
Graw; board of appeals, C. E. Fuller, 
Jr., E. H. Schumacher, W. F. Starkey, 
G. C. Wilson, J. A. Bennison. 

Only change from the present in- 
cumbent is the replacement of M. P. 
McGraw for A. B. Starkey on the 
board of arbitration. 

The annual election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade Clearing Association 
held Jan. 2, resulted in the re-elec- 
tion of the previous board of direc- 
tors: W. R. McCarthy, George Bar- 
num, H. B. Stoker, F. C. Tenney, 
H. W. Wilson, F. B. Mitchell, B. T. 
Dinham. W. R. McCarthy was elect- 
ed president, H. W. Wilson vice presi- 
dent, and George F. Foster secretary. 
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NEW FEED TAX PAYMENT 
LAW PROPOSED IN KANSAS 


Dodge City, Kansas.—A new feed- 
stuffs law, designed to permit manu- 
facturers to pay their feed tax 
quarterly on the basis of production 
reports rendered, rather than at- 
taching feed tax tags to each bag 
of feed produced, is expected to be in- 
troduced during the coming session 
of the Kansas legislature. 

The Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed 
Dealers Association recommends that 
interested feed manufacturers obtain 
a copy of the proposed legislation and 
submit their recommendations to their 
state senators and representatives, or 
to the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture. 

A copy of the bill in its proposed 
form may be obtained from the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture. 
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OPA TRIPLE DAMAGE SUIT 
AGAINST BAKERY SETTLED 


Milwaukee, Wis.—A settlement of 
$7,018 in a $14,036 treble damage suit 
by OPA against Oswald Jaeger Bak- 


ing Co., Milwaukee, has been ap- 
proved in U. S. District Court by 


Federal Judge F. Ryan Duffy. The 
treble damages were sought on the 
amount of overcharges that the bak- 
ing company allegedly made on sweet 
yeast goods, including sweet rolls, 
doughnuts and coffee cakes. The 
court also approved a consent injunc- 
tion whereby the company is en- 
joined from making further over- 
charges and from engaging in the 
sale of sweet yeast commodities un- 
til such time as it calculates and re- 
ports its maximum prices to the OPA. 
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LEYTE CANTEEN—This coffee and doughnut canteen was set up dur- 
ing the early hours of the invasion of Leyte in the Philippine Islands by 


Roger Leathers, Red Cross assistant field director. 


With mortar and ar- 


tillery firing from a point within 300 yards, Mr. Leathers and his helpers 


kept up a steady sinker barrage. 





1944 Duluth-Superior 
Grain Handlings 
Near Record Volume 


Duluth, Minn. The volume of 
grain handled for 1944 was the sec- 
ond largest in the _ history’ of 
this market. Only in the year 1924 
was this amount exceeded. 

Last year, with the war obstruct- 
ing rather than enlarging the ex- 
portation of grain, this market han- 
dled 377,515,825 bus—191,633,340 bus 
received and 185,882,485 bus shipped, 
compared with receipts of 199,404,000 
and shipments of 183,419,000 bus in 
the record year of 1924, for a total 
of 382,823,000 bus. 

An outstanding feature in the ship- 
ment of grain last year and 1943 
has been the heavy increase in rail 
movement. Up to the last two years, 
grain moved from here largely went 
forward by lake, but with the diver- 
sion of a large number of freighters 
from the grain to the iron ore trade 


in order to meet the war demand, 
grain was forced to the rails as 
never before. Last year a total of 


70,410,995 bus of grain moved out 
by rail, in 1943, 69,686,455 bus and 
prior to that a rail movement over 
10,000,000 bus was unusual. Of the 
1924 total shipments of 199,404,000 
bus, only 8,105,000 bus moved over 
rails. 

Another unusual feature of last 
year’s grain movement was the heavy 
receipts by boat from the Canadian 
lakehead, Fort William-Port Arthur, 


aggregating 41,471,000 bus, largely 
comprising barley, oats, rye and 


wheat. 
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BAKER’S WILL FILED 

Janesville, Wis.—An outright be- 
quest of $10,000 was made to Mrs. 
Cunningham, wife of the late Archie 
Cunningham, local bakery operator, 
in his will filed Jan. 3 for administra- 
tion. The Rock County Savings & 
Trust Co. has been named special ad- 
ministrator to assume immediate con- 
trol of the estate pending probate of 
the will. The will, made in 1933, re- 
fers to the creation of a trust to 
which all of the assets are trans- 
ferred except the single bequest to 
the widow. No estimate of value of 
the estate was made in the petition. 


Moisture Reserves 
Ample for Heavy 
Winter Wheat Yields 


About 65% of this fall’s winter 
wheat acreage in Nebraska, eastern 
Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and eastern New Mexico has enough 
moisture under it to produce heavy 
yields with 80 to 85% of normal 
rainfall next spring, in the opinion 
of A. W. Erickson, field crop re- 
porter. 

About 15% will produce good yields 
with normal rainfall, and the balance 
will need more than normal rainfall 
to produce well. Should 70% of 
the precipitation received last year 
from Dec. 1 until the middle of May 
occur, these six states can produce 
a greater volume of wheat than they 
have ever produced, Mr. Erickson be- 
lieves. Such precipitation, fairly well 
distributed, could easily deliver an 
average of 16 bus per acre. It will 
have to be a severe drouth period 
in April and May to cut the average 
to 12% bus, he adds. 

There is a heavy infection of 
orange leaf rust in north central Kan- 
sas and extending into central Ne- 
braska, which gave the wheat plants 
a yellow appearance last fall. In 
some places the infection is so heavy 
the ground is covered with a yellow 
film of rust spores under the plants. 

This condition has existed in pre- 
vious years, however, and the rust 
was killed by freezing and thawing 
during the winter, with the result 
the most severely infected areas came 
through with 20- to 30-bu yields. 
The Southwest’s greatest insurance 
against rust is wheat germinated at 
the proper time, making a normal 
plant and root development in the 
fall and early winter. Thus the crop 
matures early enough to escape seri- 
ous damage. This is the surface con- 
dition in Kansas for the 1945 crop, 
Mr. Erickson says. 
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BUILDING PERMIT 
The Electric Steel Elevator Co. 
division of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has taken out a 
building permit for $10,000, covering 
alterations to grain bins in its ter- 
minal. 
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BAKING INDUSTRY FACES MANY 
ADJUSTMENTS IN COMING YEAR 


General Economic Activity Hits Plateau in Late Months 
of Past Year—Gain Over Previous 
Year Is Small 


Having reached what appears to 
be the peak of wartime sales expan- 
sion, the baking industry will face 
tough adjustment problems in 1945. 
Nearly all of the factors that have 
been responsible for the very heavy 
rise in sales have had their maximum 
influence and the industry appears 
to be on a business plateau from 
which a gradual recession is likely 
to take place as the end of the Euro- 
pean phase of the war approaches. 

Production of bakery products, like 
many other things, shows a rather 
close correlation with changes in na- 
tional income. National income in 
1944 attained a new high level of 
about $159,000,000,000, according to 
preliminary estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. But this repre- 
sents an increase of only about 5% 
over 1943 compared with an increase 
of 23% in the period from 1942 to 
1943. That the wartime peak of 
economic activity was reached during 
1944 is clearly shown by the fact that 
gains over the preceding year were 
established only in the early months 
and that the trend thereafter was 
steady. 

Around 40% of current production 
of goods is going to war purposes and 
those purchases have become rela- 
tively stabilized in recent months at 
a level not much over last year. 
Some of the production activity is 
bound to taper off in coming months, 
despite many current statements 
from Washington to the contrary, 
and this slowing down will have an 
effect on consumer incomes and pur- 
chases. 

Already in some places there is an 
indication of this, and as the changes 
come they are not likely to be spread 
evenly at first but will fall on sorne 
markets sooner than others. While 
any comprehensive and exact figures 
are unobtainable, there is some evi- 
dence of slipping bread sales in 
places, and one Washington official 
has estimated that bread business has 
dropped off in recent months, the 
extent of the decline being put at 
around 5% from 1943. 

The factors that have brought 
about the large wartime increase in 
bakery products sales are many and 
complex, but they can be roughly 
classified into two groups: (1) changes 
in consumer habits resulting from 
wartime economic factors, such as 
increased incomes, increased working 
effort, movement from rural to urban 
areas, increased female employment, 
etc., and (2) changes in diets result- 
ing from inability to obtain many 
kinds of foods, plus whatever long- 
time dietary changes in consumer 
choice of foods may have been in- 
duced by such efforts as the bread 
enrichment program. 

Bakery products sales have been 
boosted by factors in both classes. 
All of the factors in Class 1, how- 
ever, are tied up directly with the 
level of war production activity and 
as that decreases those natural sup- 
ports to a high level of bakery sales 
give way correspondingly. 

As far as Class 2 factors are con- 
cerned, the outlook for 1945 at the 
moment indicates no _ significant 
changes from 1944. The recent 
tightening up of rationing regulations 


is of no real significance as far as 
the volume of food supplies is con- 
cerned; there was no good economic 
reason for relaxing the rules last 
September whatever the psychologi- 
cal reasons may have been. 

It appears likely that there will 
be a little less meat, sugar and fats 
available to civilians in 1945 as a 
whole than in 1944. Such shortages 
tend to boost bakery products sales 
but particularly sweet goods, which 
ought to help maintain a high level 
of volume on this type of product. 
However, scarcity of butter, marga- 
rine and various kinds of spreads is 
a decided handicap to bread sales and 
there is likely to be as much lost as 
gained by any further shortages in 
that respect. 

Unless there is some fundamental 
change in the present price policies 
of the administration in Washington, 
1945 does not look like as good a 
profit year for bakers as the past 
two years have been. The creeping 
advance in production costs is likely 
to continue, particularly labor costs, 
and there is no prospect now of any 
general bread price advance being 
permitted, although the Office of 
Price Administration lately has 
shown more disposition to allow 
changes in-hardship cases where a 
majority of the bakers in a market 
are on the ragged edge and to take 
a less narrow view in interpreting 
the price control law. 

The financial benefits derived from 
the restrictions of War Food Order 
No. 1 and the Office of Defense 
Transportation’s delivery curtailment 
will be needed more sorely in coming 
months, and it is to be hoped that 
the bakers will realize that fact. 
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Another Huge Crop 
for Kansas in 1945, 
Wheat Expert Says 


Wichita, Kansas. — The outlook is 
good for another record wheat crop 
in 1945, Dr. John H. Parker, direc- 
tor of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, declared at a meet- 
ing of District 1, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, held here Jan. 6. 
There were 85 present for the lunch- 
eon and meeting which followed. 
Willis N. Kelly, vice president and 
production manager, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, al- 
so addressed the group. 

Dr. Parker, in his discussion of 
prospects of the 1945 crop, said that 
the condition of Kansas wheat on 
Dec. 1 was 92% of normal, the high- 
est Dec. 1 condition since 1929, and 
that this had been exceeded in only 
one year, 1918, since the wheat con- 
dition surveys were started in 1915. 

“Wheat production for Kansas in 
1945 is indicated at 204,315,000 bus 
by factors which are now measur- 
able and can be related to yields in 
previous years,” Dr. Parker said. 
Among the measurable factors that 
have a direct bearing on yield are: 
Reported condition of the crop, soil 








moisture supplies, rainfall and tem- 
perature to date. 

The Kansas winter wheat acreage 
sown last fall is estimated at 13,- 
621,000, or 4% more than the 1943 
planting. The average sown acreage 
in Kansas for the past 10 years is 
13,506,000. 

Dr. Parker called attention to the 
fact that the 1945 crop—if indicated 
production is realized—would be the 
second only to the record-setting 1931 
crop and would exceed the 1944 pro- 
duction of 191,624,000 bus by 6.6%. 
The average yield per seeded acre for 
1945 is indicated at 15.0 bus, com- 
pared with 14.6 bus in 1944 and the 
10-year average of 9.3 bus, he said. 

In justifying his prediction of 204,- 
315,000 bus for the 1945 crop, Dr. 
Parker explained that soil moisture 
conditions over Kansas_ generally 
were excellent at seeding time last 
fall. There were two or three west- 
ern tiers of counties where a dry top- 
soil delayed seeding operations until 
the early October rains were received. 

Soil moisture tests taken after the 
October rains indicated moisture to 
an average depth of 45.3 inches over 
the western two thirds of the state. 
Above-normal precipitation during 
the winter months has been beneficial 
to wheat and present soil moisture 
reserves appear adequate to carry 
the crop well into 1945, Dr. Parker 
asserted. He added that the seeded 
acreage of wheat in Kansas is 27.5% 
of the total United States winter 
wheat acreage. 

The need for more intensive work 
in the improvement of wheat quality 
was also discussed by Dr. Parker. 
He stressed the importance, to Kan- 
sas millers, of maintaining the high 
quality of Kansas bread flours. 

Mr. Kelly, in his address, reviewed 
the technical problems that have con- 
fronted Kansas millers in the past. 
He recalled the experiences of mill- 
ers when hard wheat first was intro- 
duced to Kansas. The change from 
harvesting wheat with headers or 
binders to the use of combines, Mr. 
Kelly said, brought about a wide 
range in the “as received” moisture 
content of milling wheat. 

He also said that, in milling wheat 
that has been harvested with a com- 
bine, the purifier cloths appear to 
become glossed with a thin, oily film 
which renders them unsuitable for 
further use. ‘We never did experi- 
ence that trouble when milling wheat 
that had been harvested with a head- 
er or binder,’ he commented, adding 
that it was his theory that the diffi- 
culty was due to the different har- 
vesting methods. 

Introduction of new varieties of 
wheat has added to the millers’ prob- 
lems; Mr. Kelly said. He mentioned 
particularly the difficulty of mid- 
dlings reduction when milling the 
more vitreous wheats. 

W. E. McCraith, executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Operative 
Millers, spoke briefly about the prog- 
ress of the organization’s campaign 
for new members and solicited the 
help of all active members in bring- 
ing the campaign to a close before 
the time of the annual convention. 
The association now has 1,200 mem- 
bers and a total membership of 1,500 
is desired, he said. 

Mr. McCraith said that the asso- 
ciation’s officers ‘‘would do every- 
thing in their power” to obtain per- 
mission, from the Office of Defense 
Transportation, to hold the conven- 
tion in Chicago next June as sched- 
uled. He said that he had noted in 
the newspapers that ODT and the 
Office of War Mobilization had asked 
all organizations to cancel their 1945 
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conventions in a move to take some 
of the strain off transportation facil- 
ities. 

Dee McQuillen, general superintend- 
ent for the Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, was elected to be the district 
organization’s representative on the 
executive committee of the parent as- 
sociation. 

Benjamin Blackburn, production 
superintendent for the Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas, was elected 
secretary and treasurer of the Dis. 
trict 1 organization to complete the 
unexpired term of William Riley, who 
recently resigned his position with 
the William Kelly Milling Co, 
Hutchinson, to become assistant 
superintendent at the Soya Corp 
of America plant at Hagerstown 
Maryland. 

J. B. Steele, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson; Dee McQuillen, and 
Henry Stark, Hunter Milling (Co, 
Wellington, were appointed to a com- 
mittee to undertake a study of in- 
sect infestation in District 1 mills 
Similar committees are being «p- 
pointed in each of the active district 
organizations and a national commit- 
tee will combine the various district 
committee reports and present ihe 
findings to the Millers National Fed- 
eration officials under a joint study 
of insect infestation problems in flour 
mills. 

Dr. E. G. Bayfield, head of the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, announced that the 
convention of operative millers and 
cereal chemists, held annually at 
Manhattan, will be held on April 6 
and 7, provided a ban is not placed 
on regional as well as national con- 
ventions. Districts 1 and 2 of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers and 
the Pioneer, Kansas City and Ne- 
braska Sections of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists join for 
the Manhattan meeting. 
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OPA to Drop Bar 
to Grain Co-ops 
Sales Expansion 


Washington, D. C.—It is reliably 
reported that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is ready to announce that 
the controversial section of Food Prod- 
ucts Regulation No. 2 which excluded 
co-operatives from expanding their 
business with customers with whom 
they had not done business pricr to 
Jan. 1, 1943, will be dropped 
that order. 

This provision of 








rom 


the regulation 


has been protested by co-operatives 
and their position has been support- 
ed by the War Food Administr: tion 
where officials claim the provision 
received their approval without «om- 
plete understanding of the points in- 
volved. Grain trade attorneys who 
have been watching this controversy 
have questioned the legality of this 
provision, pointing out that ‘hese 
“grandfather clauses” are of doubt- 
ful value. 

Elimination of this section of F'PR- 


2 (section 2.4) has been approved at 
both OPA and WFA and issuance 0! 
an amendment putting this action 
into effect will be announced shortly. 

The controversial section reads as 
follows: “No person shall include In 
his maximum price a merchandising 
mark-up upon the sale of any grain 
purchased from a supplier with whom 
he has an agreement to pay, or ac 
tually pays any rebate, dividend or 
share of his profit except in cases 
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where and to the extent that such 
an arrangement has been in effect 
continuously since Jan. 1, 1943. No 
person shall be deemed to have in- 
curred any service charge for serv- 
ices rendered by anyone with whom 
he has an agreement to pay, or ac- 
tually pays any rebate, dividend or 
share of his profit except in cases 
where and to the extent that such 
in arrangement has been in effect 
continuously since Jan. 1, 1943.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


RODNEY COMPANY GETS 
ARMY-NAVY “E” AGAIN 
Coveted Honor ar by Kansas 


City Mill for Fourth Time, With 
Armed Forces’ Thanks 





Kansas City, Mo.—The Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has been 


tified of its fourth winning of the 
veted Army-Navy “E” production 
ird, the first flour milling company 
receive the distinction four times. 
Che “E” flag for “high achievement 
in the production of war materiel” 
was first won by the company on 
\pril 3, 1943. On Nov. 6, 1943, the 
first white star was added to its flag, 
lowed by a second white star for 
outstanding performance on June 10, 
1944. The latest award, granted Jan. 
6, 1945, adds a third white star. 
Under the Army-Navy regulations, 
plants must qualify for the honors 
each six months’ production period 
order to hold the recognition. Each 
ird to the Rodney company has 
been accompanied by a letter from 
Robert P. Patterson, Undersecretary 
of War. The letter of Jan. 6, ad- 
dressed to “The Men and Women of 
the Kansas City Plant, Rodney Mill- 
ing Co.,” is as follows: 


“T am pleased to inform you 
that you have won for the 
fourth time the Army-Navy 
Production Award for outstand- 


ing achievement in producing 
materials essential to the war 
effort. 

“By maintaining the distin- 


suished record which previous- 
ly brought you distinction, you 
ire once again proving your 


leadership on the production 
front. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“This third white star added 
to your Army-Navy Production 
Award flag carries with it the 
thanks and congratulations of 
our armed forces.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Robert P. Patterson, 
Undersecretary of War. 


Otto Bresky is president of the 
Rodney company and L. S. Meyers is 
vice president and general manager. 
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INJURY CASE SETTLED 
Berlin, N. H.—Counsel for the 
Toussaint Baking Co., Berlin, has an- 
nounced a settlement of $18,000 to 
Joseph A. Bernier, who alleged that 
total blindness resulted from an acci- 


dent inside the baking plant. While 
employed by an express company. 


the plaintiff alleged he met with the 
accident as he assisted in unloading 
sugar from an elevator in the plant. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF 


FEED AND GRAIN DEALERS 
OF COLORADO TO MEET 


Montrose, Colo.—The annual one- 
day convention of the Colorado 
Grain, Milling and Feed Dealers As- 
sociation will be held at the Shirley 
Savoy Hotel, Denver, on Jan. 24. 
Principal afternoon speaker will be 
J. L. Welch, president of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion. Dr. E. C. Stakman, chief of 
the division of plant pathology and 
botany, University of Minnesota, and 
Department of Agriculture agent, 
will deliver the main address on the 
evening program. 


———BREAD !S THE 


C. J. PATTERSON STARTS 
BAKERY SERVICE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Patterson 
announced this week that the Patter- 
son & Beckenbach partnership has 
been dissolved, following the recent 
death of Clem L. Beckenbach, and 
that he has formed a new company 
known as the C. J. Patterson Co., a 
bakery operating and service organi- 
zation. 


F LIFE—— 


STAFF OF LIFE- 


Together with the announcement 
Mr. Patterson said his company is 
discontinuing the flour’ brokerage 


business. It is transferring the bro- 


Milline, tubing Machinery Mahere 
Permitted to Take Unrated Orders 


Washington, D, C.—After rated or- 
ders have been filled, food processing 
machinery will be available to pur- 
chasers without ratings under amend- 
ments to schedules of L-292, effec- 
tive Jan. 6, the War Production 
Board has ruled. In explaining this 
action WPB officials state that these 
amendments provide equality of com- 
petition between manufacturers on 
unrated business. However, the 
manufacturers’ production quotas es- 
tablished in the amended schedules 
unchanged and no greater amount 
of machinery will be produced. 

\ffected by the new _ provisions 
are schedule 1-A, dairy machinery 
and equipment; schedule 3-A, can- 
ning machinery; schedule 4-A, egg 
and poultry processing machinery; 
schedule 5-A, sugar processing ma- 


chinery. Other schedules to L-292 
Which concern bakery and milling 
machinery and equipment did not 


require amending action to give them 
the same latitude authorized by the 
amendments to the other schedules. 
These categories are given similar 
treatment -in an amendment to the 


basie order which rules that rated or- 
ders are not required for delivery 


of food processing machinery cov- 
ered in schedule A of L-292 which 


includes bakery, flour, grain and feed 
milling equipment. 

If priority assistance is required 
by purchasers, ratings will be pro- 
vided by the WPB regional offices 
through application on WPB form 
541. 

Simultaneously with the amend- 
ment to L-292, WPB has also re- 
voked preference orders P-115 (can- 
ning machinery) and P-118 (dairy 
and poultry machinery), as the ma- 
these orders 


jor provisions of are 
now contained in the amended order 
-292. 

The use of special application 


forms WPB 576, 748 and 3155 has 
been discontinued. 

According to WPB officials there 
is a substantial backlog of orders 
in the bakery and poultry machinery 
fields. Under these amendments 
manufacturers will be permitted to 
book orders for delivery after all 
rated production has been filled, 


kerage accounts now existing to the 
estate of Mr. Beckenbach. 

The new Patterson company will 
have a complete bakery service and 
also will perform technical and con- 
sulting work for flour mills. Mr. 
Patterson has long been known as 
a leader in bakery fields, having been 
identified with flour mills and large 
bakery chains for 30 years. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Midland Flour Mills 
Given WEA ‘A’ Award 
at Ceremony Jan. 8 


Kansas City, Mo.—At an impres- 
sive ceremony on Jan. 8 at which the 
War Food Administration “A” award 
was given, the management and em- 
ployees of the Midland Flour Mills 
Co. received their recognition of effi- 
cient wartime production and pledged 
“to do the job” in the future with 
the flag as their challenge. 

John W. Cain, president of the 
company, said he would not pledge 
the company to “do its best,’ but 
simply that it will continue to ‘do 
the job.” Edward B. Hite, in accept- 
ing the award for the employees, said 
they would continue to work to keep 


the flag flying over their mill “in 
order to help keep the Stars and 
Stripes flying over the battlefields 


everywhere.” 
Among the guests at the ceremony 
were Richard Uhlmann, first vice 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, Pfc Jack Bannister, formerly 
employed by the Midland company 
and now stationed in Oklahoma, and 
a large audience of local men and 
women. The ceremony was held in 
the North Kansas City High School. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF E 


ALASKAN MILL DESTROYED 


Anchorage, Alaska. The historic 


mill at Fairbanks was destroyed by 
fire Jan. 3. The mill once ground 
flour for Alaskans from Tanana 


has been used as a ware- 
10 years. 


wheat, but 
house for the past 
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STRIKE TIES UP BAKERY, 
CAUSES DOUGH SPOILAGE 


New York, N. Y.—-An unauthorized 
strike of the entire day shift of the 
Gottfried Baking Co. on Jan. 8 left 
2,500 restaurants and stores without 


bakery products and ruined nearly 
30,000 Ibs of bread dough. Night 
shift workers also failed to report, 


making nearly 350 employees out, ac- 

cording to officials of the baking 

company. 
Workers left 


suspension of 


against the 
employees 
75-year-old 


in protest 
two fellow 


accused of beating a 


watchman at the plant on Jan. 3, it 
was reported. The New York state 
mediation board upheld the suspen- 


sion of the two employees pending 
the outcome of their cases in court 
Jan. 12, and both sides had previous- 
ly agreed to abide by the decision. 

Union officials claim the walkout is 


“completely unauthorized” and _ or- 
dered the men to return to their 
jobs. 


—BREAD THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TO DISCUSS ENZYMES 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The commer- 
cial production of enzymes will be 
discussed by Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
professor of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, at the reg- 
ular meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cerea! 
Chemists, to be held in Minneapolis 
Jan. 12, 
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Federation Asks 
Extension of Flour 
Contract Exemption 


Washington, D. C.~—The Millers 
National Federation has submitted a 
brief to the War Contracts Price Ad- 
justment Board requesting that .the 
present exemption of flour contracts 
from renegotiations be continued 
for the fiscal year from June 30, 1944, 
to July 1, 1945. The law provides 
that certain standard commodities 
may be exempt from, the necessity 
of review and possible price revision 
at the discretion of the adjustment 
board. 

With the -brief the federation has 
submitted supporting data to show 
that milling operations have _ not 
shown any substantial variation in 
the past year and that milling com- 
panies have not shown any sizable 
variation in earnings which would 
materially change the situation from 
the last fiscal year when the board 
granted this exemption. 

Officials of the federation are san- 
guine that their request will be given 
favorable consideration by the board. 


1S THE STAFF F LIFE— 


CARGILL, INC., SELLS ITS 
EAST ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The grain ele- 
vator property known as Cargill East 
St. Louis Elevator “R,” located near 
East St. Louis, Ill., has been sold by 
Cargill, Inc., to the Cahokia Elevator 
Co., a recently formed corporation, 
oflicers of the Cargill firm have an- 
nounced. The sale price was not an- 
nounced. 

Sale of the property followed a 
solicitation for bids by Cargill, Inc., 
through advertisements in business 
publications. The Cahokia Elevator 
Co. the highest and was ac- 
cepted. 

Negotiations completed for 
the leasing of the property by Car- 
gill, Inc., following the sale. The Car- 
gill company will continue to operate 
the elevator as a public grain ware- 
house licensed under the United 
States Warehouse Act. 

The sale transaction 
Dec. 30 and the term of 
commenced on that date. 
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bid was 


were 


closed 
lease 


was 
the 


C. J. PATTERSON BUYS 
MUELLER BAKING PLANT 


Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Patterson 
and have purchased the 
Mueller Baking Co., Springfield, Mo., 
it was announced this week. 

The name of the bakery is being 
changed to Holsum Bread Co., with 


associates 


W. B. Garrison the new operating 
manager. Mr. Garrison has_ been 
with the Mueller company for 10 


years and for the last several years 
has been sales manager. 

Joseph A. Mueller who established 
the company in 1926 is retiring. 
oF LIFE—— 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF 


BERGER ON PROGRAM OF 
N. W. RETAIL CONVENTION 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Walter Ber- 
ger, chief of the Feed Management 
Branch of the AAA, Washington, will 
speak to the annual convention of 
the Northwest Retail Feed Associa- 
tion at the Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, at noon on Jan. 15. Mr. Ber- 
ger will discuss the current feed 
supply and demand situation. 
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ARMY BUYING SPARKS OTHER 
FLOUR USERS INTO ACTION 


Bakers Rush to Get Flour Booked Lest Military Orders 
Occupy Milling Capacity—Green Dot 
Takings Bulk Large 


Touched off by a good volume of 
army buying right after the New 
Year’s holiday, flour business reached 
liberal proportions last week. The 
new subsidy rate was generally dis- 
appointing to both millers and buyers, 
but the trade came in actively when 
the news of the military 
buying became known. 
Some buyers became 
apprehensive that un- 
less they had orders on 
mill books, capacity 
might become booked to 
a point where deliveries 
in the next few weeks would be re- 
stricted. Then, too, recent firmness 
in wheat indicated that part of the 
subsidy benefit might be erased and 
buyers with low reserves came in for 
replacements before further advances 
occurred. The week’s sales in the 
Southwest and Northwest were wel! 
in excess of 200% of capacity and 
appeared even more outstanding in 
comparison with the negligible busi- 
ness of the week previous. A year 
ago now flour sales were very heavy. 

The army buying was green dot 
flour for civilian feeding in liberated 
countries. While most of the busi- 
ness was placed in the Southwest, 
spring wheat mills shared in a por- 
tion of it. Total takings probably 
exceeded 1,500,000 sacks. Shipment 
with 30 to 60 days was requested. 





Heavy Spring Sales 

The first week of the new year 
brought a large volume of business 
to spring wheat mills. Bakers in 
almost every territory were in the 
market for flour for up to 120 days’ 
shipment, the bulk of sales ranging 
from 60 to 90 days. One big national 
baker was in the market in a modest 
way and another bought a small lot. 
Buying by the army seemed to set 
off the buying splurge from the regu- 
lar trade. The army purchases start- 


ed in the Southwest and then turned 
to the Northwest. Sales of spring 
wheat types to the army are said by 
trade sources to have exceeded 500,- 
000 sacks for delivery as quick as the 
mills can make shipment. The com- 
bined domestic and army business ac- 
counted for 290% of spring wheat 
mills’ capacity, against only 14% the 
preceding week and 186% a year ago 
Cuban buyers evidently have satis- 
fied their needs for awhile, because 
inquiry from there has died down 
and there is only an intermittent in- 
quiry from other Latin American 
markets. Directions on recent ex- 
port and domestic business are good 
and mills have all they need for the 
time being. Some mills, especially 
in the interior, are having difficulty 
in getting enough cars to make ship- 
ments fast enough to satisfy cus- 
tomers. 
Southwestern Bookings 168% 

Largely because of the army busi- 
ness, flour sales reached 168% of 
capacity in the Southwest, compared 
to only 12% the previous week and 
328% during the buying orgy a year 
ago. Although somewhat larger busi- 
ness had been anticipated, it did not 
develop full volume because most 
buyers thought the subsidy would be 
higher. Some expect the market to 
decline, others look for a bigger sub- 
sidy and the rest are disposed to 
wait just because the times seem to 
call for it. A few bakers entered 
the market Jan. 2 and 3 and some 
of the grocery chains bought, but for 
the most part it seems the large buy- 
ers are well booked and not inter- 
ested in more contracts at the mo- 
ment. Clears continue about un- 
changed. Export business may be 
enlarged slightly as the result of the 
broadened subsidy program, but it is 
not expected to increase very much 





Semolina Bookings Fail to Expand 
| As Mills Hold Prices at Ceilings 


Semolina bookings failed to show 
much expansion under the January 
subsidy schedule. The advance of 
only 4c in the rate was disappointing 
to durum millers and the macaroni 
trade alike. Mills say the subsidy in- 
crease was just about enough to pro- 
vide them a normal profit within their 
ceiling limitations. Buyers of semo- 
lina, however, have been reluctant 
to pay ceilings for some time and 
seem less inclined to do so under the 
higher subsidy, which they feel should 
make it possible for them to buy 
under the ceilings. 

Some macaroni manufacturers have 
about reached the bottom of their re- 
serves and have been forced to buy, 
but orders so far have been small and 
for prompt or near-by shipment. They 
argue that they have nothing to lose 
by waiting, as prices cannot go above 
the ceiling and there is always the 
chance of some mill anxious enough 
for business to forego a profit. The 
scattered bookings recently were for 
semolina and durum patents. Durum 
clears are difficult to sell. 

Mills are still unable to get all the 


durum wheat they need. Receipts 
are light and anything at all suitable 
for milling commands the ceiling 


price or close to it. Less desirable 
grades, which may be available at 
discounts, must be reconditioned for 
milling at a cost which about offsets 
the discounts. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Jan. 6, were 


as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 





1 Amber ..$1.64% @1 b $1.62 
2 Amber 1.62% @1.71% 1.62 
Amber 1.60% @1.70% : 
i Amber . 1.56% @1.68% ay 
Amber 1.614%@1.72% . 
1 Durum 1.59% @1.717 1.59 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 


nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 


with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
Dec. 31-Jan *164,550 87 
Previous wee} 163,185 77 
Year ago ‘ 185,369 94 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Jan. 6, 1945. bee dives 5,230,613 
oeey 229GE. SB, 28466 oc cicvivveses 1,802,426 
Kight companies, 


for the present. Prices for flour are 
improved. Running time is good. 


Buffalo Sales Substantial 

A good demand and _ substantial 
sales followed the subsidy change at 
Buffalo. However, the trade was con- 
servative in its buying and limited 
takings to quantities needed for re- 
placement of December utilization, 
rather than extending purchases over 
a long time ahead. The sales re- 
ported were well distributed over the 
trade territory and _ covered all 
branches of the trade. An active 
business developed at New York, also. 
Individual sales failed to attain the 
size expected, but the combined total 
was good, particularly in view of the 
disappointment over the new subsidy 
rate. Buyers were attracted by 
slightly reduced prices offered by 
mills. All grades shared in the busi- 
ness, with the greatest activity in 
springs. 

Boston Trade Limited 

Boston flour buyers failed to ex- 
pand purchases, since the _ subsidy 
schedule did not provide sufficient in- 
ducement to enter large forward 
“bookings. Recent sales have been of 
minimum carlot size, with few ex- 
ceptions, and represented only ac- 
tual immediate needs. Some mills 
reduced prices slightly in the Phila- 
delphia area, despite disappointment 
in the new subsidy rate, and a limited 
volume of business developed among 
the smaller bakers. Larger chains 
inquired for prices, but no actual 
sales could be verified. Pittsburgh 
reports good sales in the tri-state 
district, but the business was _ not 
general. Scattered sales were noted 
at 15¢c under ceilings, but around 8c 
under was the general average. High 
protein types are held at full ceilings. 


Improvement at Chicago 

Improved buying at Chicago 
lowed the subsidy adjustment 
several round lot bookings, as well as 
a number of one-, two- and three-car 
orders were reported. Family flour 
trade also improved, though total 
sales were moderate. Cleveland mill- 
ers made larger sales, with some buy- 
ers booking well into the future. 
Severe weather conditions were a 
handicap to both mill operations and 
shipments and deliveries on orders 
are farther behind than ever. St. 
Louis trade enlarged, with bookings 
ranging from 1,000 to 25,000 bags to 
the regular trade and sizable parcels 
to the government. 

Southeastern states buyers limited 
takings to small or medium sized lots 
for scattered 30 days’ shipment. Most 
of them found the subsidy rate rath- 
er disappointing and with a new rate 
coming up each month, the inclination 
is to hold bookings to near-by needs. 


fol 
and 


‘Pacific Demand Improves 
Northwest markets are 
more active. The January subsidy 
touched off considerable local busi- 
ness that had been waiting. Chain 
stores and bakers bought heavily, 
some for as much as six months 
ahead and the total of new business 
last week was considerable. The new 
business, together with recent lend- 
lease and military bookings, gives 
mills a backlog to keep them oper- 
ating at a good rate for some time. 


Pacific 


Production 
Flour production in the United 
States increased 187,000 sacks last 


week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,126,482 
sacks, against 2,939,318 the previous 
week, and 3,406,515 a year ago. Two 
years ago, when the reporting mills 
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represented 64% of the total, the out- 
put was 3,147,187 sacks and three 
years ago the figure was 2,657,184, 
Increases of 45,000, 150,000 and 55. 
000 sacks occurred in the Northwest. 
Southwest and the central and south. 
eastern states, respectively. The out- 
put dropped 6,000 and 46,000 saclxs 
respectively, in the Buffalo area and 
the Pacific Northwest. 
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FEED MARKETS START 
NEW YEAR ACTIVELY 


— 


Severe Weather Holds Supplemenial 
Feeding at High Level—Spot 
Millfeeds Very Tight 


The first week of the new year 
found feed ingredient markets about 
as active and almost as tight as at 
any time previous to the summer 
lull. Continuation of low tempera- 
tures, with additional snow over wide 
areas, necessitated heavy indoor and 
pen feeding. This 
was reflected in an 
active demand {or 
commercial feeds 
Mixers have had 
the experience of 
trying to take 
year-end inventory and fill a large 
volume of urgent orders at the same 
time, and doing it with inadequate 
help. Their reserve stocks of most 
ingredients have been reduced by the 
liberal outbound shipments of recent 
weeks, forcing them to place hurry- 
up calls for new supplies. Practical- 
ly all by-product and processed in- 
gredients are in demand and prices 
are firmly against ceilings, except in 
the case of sun-cured alfalfa meal 
Weakness in the latter feed has 
caused a slight drop in the War Food 
Administration index of wholesale 
feedstuffs prices. As of Jan. 3, the 
index stood at 165.8, compared with 
166.1 the previous week and 165.2 
a year ago. 

Mixers Want Millfeeds 

At Minneapolis production was no- 
ticeably curtailed and the out-ship- 
ments for the week amounted to only 
11,340 tons. 

The wheat feed situation at this 
market, which had shown progressive 
firmness during December, was in an 
extremely tight position at the turn 
of the year. Mills are well sold ahead 
and new offerings, except in mixed 
cars with flour, are entirely absent 
Feed manufacturers furnish an in- 
cessant inquiry. Although mixers 
had built up moderate reserve sup- 
plies during the time when open 
trading was possible during October 
and November, these reserves lave 
recently dwindled because of the step- 
up in mixed feed operations. 

The millfeed situation at Chicago 
is also extremely tight with mil! of- 
ferings very scarce. Small dealers 
furnish a steady inquiry, while m xed 
feed manufacturers are in the ma» ket 
for unlimited tonnages both for 
prompt and future shipments. 

Much colder weather and _ higher 
trends in corn and grain sorghums 
have stimulated more inquiry tow ard 






Prices 
About the 


Same 






feedstuffs as a whole at Kansas “ity 
and the more urgent demand has 
developed a tighter situation for 
millfeeds. Buyers are mainly un- 
successful in finding offerings and 
new trade in that market is the 


smallest in many weeks. 

Stormy weather accompanied by 
heavy snows has made for an ex- 
tremely strong situation at Buifalo 
and eastern centers. Feeders and 
mixed feed manufacturers are again 
turning to ground grain feeds be- 
cause of inability to secure wheat 
feeds. 
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Wheat Markets Maintain 
Reeent Price Gains 


Buying Less Aggressive, However, as Traders 
Await Political and War Developments 


it ever reaches the exchange trading 


Although recording minor setbacks 
floor. Ordinary wheat is trading from 


mes, wheat markets have pretty 
















at | 
ale maintained the higher price lev- 4c to 5c over Kansas City May. 
els ostablished at the turn of the The following table shows approxi- 
yea In view of the substantial mate premiums indicated for cash 
gains made in recent weeks, however, wheat at Kansas City compared with 
buying support is less aggressive and the May future, according to protein, 
traders are more ag of Jan. 6: 
inclined to mark 
F ° . HARD AND DARK 
Prices time pending defi- eer? ea a > ma 
we About the nite developments 11.90 « less 4 8% 3 i wa | 
\ Same from the political 1860-190 t1u0i2 Yeuel soi 
and war fronts.  11.00-14.40 12%0@1 11%41 10%a 11 
Futures markets = [)0))-1) suai ioe: eet 
hi he double responsibility of re- ‘aan | ereeiats 
flec current economic conditions, coe ee = 
whi are subject to very artificial \ eins 12 11 1 0% a 
sup} and demand factors, and the a 
lon me outlook, which may or may 
not so subject to wartime restric- A slightly easier premium situation 
tion is reported at Enid, despite continued 
Closing prices of wheat futures _ light offerings. No. 1 hard, ordinary 
ton reveal some irregularity be- Protein was quoted Jan. 8 at 6c over 
twe leading markets. Minneapolis Chicago May, 12% protein 10c over 
May ided 5c lower at $1.581%4, Chi- 13% l4c over and 14% 16c over, 
ome lay gained 34c at $1.66%4 and basis delivered Galveston. On Jan. 
“ed City May was unchanged 5, Fort Worth quoted ordinary pro- 
from a week ago at $1.57%. Rye tein No. 1 hard at $1.71 bu, delivered 
futures added %@3%c more to their [Texas common points. 
gains of recent weeks, Chicago May Minneapolis Receipts Smaller 
rye closing at $1.19 and Minneapolis ‘ 
Mar $1.17. Smaller receipts at Minneapolis, 
; totaling less than 600 cars for the 
Mills Buy Wheat week, forced cash spring wheat pre- 
Early last week mills were active M™iums slightly higher and brought 
buve of wheat, both cash and fu- the top of the range on wheat with 
tures, to cover substantial flour sales 18% or higher protein up to the ceil- 
fa 4 army and domestic buyers. ing schedules. Milling demand was 
Extension of the flour export subsidy not particularly aggressive, but ap- 
nrocram to countries outside the peared active in comparison with 
southern hemisphere was announced the smaller offerings. The firmer 
1 few days ago, but as yet mills have Premiums had a tendency to attract 
not had time to develop additional increased offerings on a “to arrive” 
outle The Latin American demand basis and, unless curtailed by the 
seems to have been temporarily sat- Severely cold weather and shortage 
isfie of boxcars, arrivals are expected to 
Millers and grain men are still try- show some expansion before long. 
ing figure the potential movement < pe eager A gees Boog 
of wu os . > > aXy ca al, a / 9 as - 
' a tek tek ae ed about 2%2@4c over Minneapolis 
ment point to the fact there is not May. Wheat with 12% protein 
nuch incentive for farmers to hold brought ae more than the ordinary, 
back longer, since prices are at the 12.50% 27”Ac — and 13% —e 
ceiling on the medium and better ®¢ More to the ceiling scale. Wheat 
qualities, the time for placing wheat with 13.50% or more protein sold 
under loan is past, and 1944 income readily at full ceilings, plus mark-ups. 
considerations are no longer a factor. The following table gives the ap- 
On the side of continued light mar- Proximate range of cash spring wheat 
ketings, are the arguments that farm- @t Minneapolis on Jan. 6: 
ers are not pressed for funds, weather — P’retein PP tte Sy eer 
is severe and boxcars are scarce. I 1.61 1 75, 1.61 
Through Dec. 23, the Commodity [7,)" ee het ith pe 
Credit Corp. had made loans on 166,- a or fitel Célling price 
é bus of 1944 wheat, of which , 
7.747 bus were stored in ware- Pacific Demand Less Active 
and 39,014,690 on farms. A Cash wheat was not as active in 


the Pacific Northwest last week, de- 


year ago loans had been completed 
on 1,203,914 bus up to that date spite the increased flour bookings 
It h been estimated earlier in the after the subsidy change. Prices, 
year that around 200,000,000 bus of however, held at full ceilings on the 
1944 wheat would go under loan, but higher protein types. Mills will pay 
With only 7 days’ operations yet to ceilings for 12% or better protein 
be reported, it appears that this fig- and are willing to take 11% at nearly 
ure will be missed by a substantial full maximums. Soft wheat is sell- 
mary ing 4@41%%c under the ceiling of 
$1.6014. Users of feed wheat have 
Protein Winters at Ceilings been in the market for their require- 
Marketings of wheat in the South- ments beyond what the CCC could 


west during the week ending Jan. 5 deliver. 

totaled 2,193 cars, or about 800 cars om , 

less than in the same week a year MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

ag0. The cash market at Kansas Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
City is about unchanged from a week the Northwest and Southwest, in- 
480, with milling demand rather light creased 4,200 tons last week, with 


and offerings free only in the lower the total output at the three centers 


protein brackets. High proteins, per- amounting to 50,029 tons, compared 
haps verything over 12.25%, are on with 45,846 the previous week and 


55,004 a year ago, according to fig- 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller. Crop year production to date 


the ceilings and, although it seems 
that arrivals must include some of 
this higher protein wheat, little of 
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Current Flour Production 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


Slightly 
Above 


Normal 















































WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Previou Jan. 8, Jan. 9, Jan. 10, 
Jan. 6, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
Northwest *710,188 675,996 13 740,587 647,762 
Southwest ; 1,156,342 1,006,130 is 1,191,800 1,003,052 
Buffalo P 112,647 118,830 467,625 5 
Central ind = Southea 19, H 164,669 5 
North Pacific Coast 327,582 73,69 73,662 
Total 3,126,48 939,318 > 406,515 
reentage of total U.S utpu 7 7 
*Preliminar 
Crop year flour production 
P —_ Percentage of activity c ——-July 1 to-— . 
Tan. ( Previou Jar Jan. 9 Jan. 10 Jan. 6, Jan, 8, 
19 veel] 194 1943 1942 194 1944 
omeoréor qc . a 
Nortl 7 ) 70 ) 19,696,117 
Snake g3 ) ) 8 I 33,400,599 
Buffalo ; 71 72 61 $0 1 12,999,206 
Central ind s Dy ( 9 68 SO l 14,880,643 
\ P f Coa | 91 7 0 8,845,704 
Total 76 71 $3 78 66 90,328,100 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
3 cluding Duluth, St Paul North Dakota 
ee = ek eos : ve akota, 
Wwe I , ur I : ‘ South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity af 
Lex 1-Jan. 814.380 ; a7 91 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Pre u \ $14,880 654,89 SO capacity output tivity 
PERS? aetn 814.880 2, 9 ] s1-Jan. ¢ 660,498 136,519 66 
Tw 814.380 725.9 9 Previou r 660,498 483,886 63 
liv ve & Year ime <. 693,546 501.922 72 
ren-yea 1 T year 0 738,8 136,891 59 
I ‘ , 
Kansas City ren-yea ra 1 
ly odd 4 t I ly ur wa partly 
I \ 
Year ) ) 
Two vea ) \ Minneapolis 
| ‘ ¢ Weekly Flour Pct. aec- 
Ter ear erawe oe fat capacity output tivity 
7 I) l-Jan 318,120 73,669 86 
Wichita Pre ou wee] 318,120 242,110 76 
I l-Ja 111,138 sO,18 ‘ Year izo ° 19 11,834 L107 
Previou ec 111,1 1 9 I ’ BGO 85 
Year 111.1 101 9 Iive-year aver 2 64 
Tw ve 111,132 17,9 Ten-year iverace ° . aes 56 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
ID 1-Jar 109.9 ) 1 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
| us weel 109,956 ‘ ( 7 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tenn ssee, Vir- 
Year 10 inia, Geo 1 and eastern Missouri: 
I t At ’ Weekly Klour Pet. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacit output tivity 
Principal mill mn the North Pa Coast : - 19,723 ah 
Pre u vee] 792,240 164,669 59 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ago 70.992 516.323 ro 
Weeks Flour Pet [wo year 0.. 656,48 523,48 80 
capacity output t 4 ; : . ctl 64 
Dec, 31-Ja 9,1 02,694 : , 64 
Previou € 69.1 ) ( I limit 
Year ) 69,1 6d 5 N n bl l 1 1use 
Two ir 1 l 1 14 ) Y t 
Five-year ; 
ren-y t BUFFALO 
Portland District Weekly Flour Pet. ae- 
capacity output tivity 
1 « i1-Jar 1 124,888 Le Jat (7,41 112,647 71 
| ou 14 135,440 9 Pre 1 | 77,41 118,830 72 
Ye ‘ 1 00 1 977 9 Year ago 77,411 349,616 61 
Tw ve l 10 io [Two year igo 7,41 167,625 80 
i ul I t 69 
Ter ea S T I 70 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed n tons, for the current and prior two week together with 
ison total of (1) all mil Kansa nd Oklahoma nd itie of Kansas 
City and (2) l] f Minnesota, North nd South D ota, and Montana, 
including , St. Pau Duluth iperior; (3) 1] Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from opera ts made t N hwestern M l e than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of tl orice ncluded) 
Southwest P Northwest Buffalo F Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
De i-Jan. 6 97.835 TS5,28( 14.299 126,450 7,895 59.909 50,029 1,471,645 
Previous week . H 8 13,47 8.013 15.846 
Two Vee ago 28 ! 17,193 9 ) 54,917 
1944 1,64 843,293 16,673 390,237 689 252,930 55,004 1,486,460 
1943 8,6 9 15,151 7 90 947 214,631 ,760 1,320,950 
19 2 Ong 7S ( ) 12.761 68 &. 0298 9 14.649 
194 T ( q 10 } 13,998 6,784 10,300 
Five-) iveragé 99 q $1 13,888 9,368 69 18.549 








totals 1,471,645 tons, against 1,486,460 United States Grain Stocks 

in the corresponding period a year Commercial stocks of grain in store and 

ago. ifloat at the principal markets of the 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— nited State at the close of the week 

ending Dee 30, 1944, and Jan. 1, 1944, as 

E. R. GAY RESIGNS reported to the United states Office of 
Distribution, in bu (000's omitted): 


New York, N. Y.—Edward R. Gay, 


. ‘ . ° Canadié 
War Production Board assistant vice ne bay 


American 7— in bond-— 








chairman for civilian requirements. Des Jan Sen, dan: 
and former vice president and direc- 30 1 30 1 

tor of the St. Regis Paper Co. in ,...., sda Png nae aeee 
New York, resigned effective Jan. 2. Gorn nig Rad re aac 
He will take a vacation in southern oats 14,741 15,893 7,268 2,544 
California before announcing his fu- BY, -+--++ ++: tg) i gt 9 MB 
ture plans. Flaxseed... 3,562 7.371 702 3/166 
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Revived Breakfast Trade Sought 
in New ARBA Consumer Drive 


Chicago, Ill.—The opening gun in a nationwide campaign to rewin rec- 
ognition of retail bakery products has been fired by the Associated Retail 


Bakers of America with the poster pictured herewith. 


The campaign will be 


based on selling bakery products as wholesome, fresh, nutritious, energy-giv- 
ing foods, the equal of any others and second to none in the dietary of the 


consuming public. 


In announcing its first poster to sustaining and Century Club members, 
ARBA’s research and merchandising department says: 
“There was a time when a substantial portion of the retail baker’s busi- 


ness came from 





what was known as 
breakfast trade. 
That the bulk of 
this breakfast trade 
has been lost by the 
retail baking indus- 
try is due to the fact 
that the industry as 





The Great Soneucteit 
CEREAL BREAKFAST 





a whole has failed 
to tell its story to 
the public as effec- 
tively as the pro- 
ducers of other food 
products. 

“Your national as- 
sociation, therefore, 
has developed a 
sound, practical, ag- 
gressive and factual 
public relations, ad- 
vertising, and pro- 
motional program 
that will do this 
job. To achieve the 


aims of this pro- 
gram, ARBA, 
through the _ re- 
search and _ mer- 


chandising depart- 





a a 








ment, will continue ceneiienaiinda 
to use display mate- pan wate. t 
rial such as that en- So MN, 
closed and it will 


also get your story 
across to the public 
by means of leading 
magazines and news- 


tritious!.... Let Your 
\iBORHOOD 


serve it to you / 


ae 





WHR met BY ASWIETATED AE TAN, Btn 





papers, press serv- 
ices, the radio and 
educational material for school use. 


A large portion of this program will be 


devoted to influencing those professional groups that can and do mould public 


opinion concerning food products 
pediatricians, dentists, etc. 


home economists, 


nutritionists, doctors, 


“When, how and where the co-ordinated parts of this program are swung 
into action will be determined by a knowledge of all of the facts concerning 
consumer attitudes toward retail bakery products as these facts are ob- 
tained from exhaustive analysis of reports and marketing data provided by 
authoritative private and governmenta! sources as well as by special surveys 


to be conducted by the research and merchandising department 


itself. 


“The success of this program depends solely upon the active participation 


in it of yourself and your fellow association members. 
by using the enclosed poster effectively. 


you do this: 


“1.—-Put the poster where it will be seen and easily read: 


eye-level is best. 


You can do your share 
The following suggestions will help 


Slightly above 


“‘2.—Motion adds to the effectiveness of display material: Your front door 


is a typical location. 


“3.—Don’t try for unusual position, it attracts attention to Where the 


poster is instead of What it says! 


“4,.—-Put the poster where it won’t soil easily.”’ 





Military Reverses Insure Continued 
Government Control of Bag Textiles 


New York, N. Y.—Few cottons are 
being received for bag manufacture 
in spite of continued strong demand. 
Light sales of Class A and B sheet- 
ings for January are reported but 
no osnaburgs are available. The 
War Production Board reports pro- 
duction of cotton goods in 1944 was 
1,000,000,000 yards below the 1942 
all-time peak and anticipates further 
control over civilian goods. Essen- 
tial textile constructions are, how- 


ever, being channeled into such 
groups as children’s clothing by a 
WPB program to assure certain civil- 
ian needs. 

Burlap prices at Calcutta are ad- 
vancing and are generally at the ceil- 
ing. Sizable quantities have heen 
withdrawn from the Central Burlap 
Office here at the start of the new al- 
lotments and the trade believes that 
business will continue to be done in 
this fashion with no immediate pros- 


pects for a return to private hands. 
The Industry Advisory Committee is 
preparing to meet in Washington Jan. 
17 to discuss this but reverses in 
Europe plus the shortage of shipping 
space dim previous hopes of emer- 
gence from government control. The 
higher prices in Calcutta plus over- 
land freight costs arouse price diffi- 
culties and the military secrecy sur- 
rounding the arrival of ships is addi- 
tionally hampering. 

United States burlap bag trade 
stocks on spot and in transit at the 
end of November are nearly 76,000,- 
000 yards against nearly 96,000,000 at 
the end of October. Calcutta stocks 
of burlap are higher at the end of 
November compared with October of 
this year, but greatly below Novem- 
ber, 1943, figures, 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.55, as compared with 17.62 a 
year ago. 
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WFA Purchases 
Pacific Flour 
for Lend-Lease 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration last week purchased 
12,600,000 lbs of Pacific Coast export 
flour for Russian lend-lease account. 
Six west coast firms participated in 
the sales. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., offered 7,000,000 Ibs, of 
which the WFA accepted 5,700,000 
lbs at $3.17 sack, delivered Seattle. 

Other vendors were: Crown Mills, 
Portland, Oregon, 2,000,000 Ibs at 
$3.085; Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., 1,500,000 Ibs at 
$3.14; Terminal Flour Mills Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, 1,500,000 lbs at $3.11; 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., Portland, 
Oregon, 1,000,000 lbs at $3.11; Wil- 
cox-Hayes, Portland, Oregon, 500,000 
Ibs at $3.14, and Prosser Flour Mills 
Co., Prosser, Wash., 400,000 Ibs at 
$3.11. 

On Jan. 13, the WFA will purchase 
5,600,000 Ibs of soft wheat cracker 
flour for Puerto Rico, to be shipped 
through Gulf ports. 
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C. B. MAC LEOD RESIGNS 
AS BIG JO SALES HEAD 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Charles_ B. 
MacLeod has resigned as sales man- 
ager of the Big Jo Flour Mills Divi- 
sion of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, effective Jan. 1. He has 
not yet announced his future plans. 

Mr. MacLeod was vice president 
and sales manager of the Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., when that 
firm was purchased by the Interna- 
tional company early in 1943 and he 
has continued to direct the sales of 
that division since that time. 

Well known in the flour and baking 
industries in central and eastern 
states, Mr. MacLeod before joining 
the Wabasha company was sales ex- 
ecutive in the central division of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. at Chicago 
from 1930 to 1939 and before that 
was sales manager of the Commer- 
cial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., having 
started with this company in 1922. 
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Army Green Dot 
Takings Total 
1,500,000 Sacks 


Last week’s purchases of green dot 
flour by the army amounted to about 
1,500,000 sacks, it has been reported 
Most of the business was placed with 
mills in the Southwest, although some 
buying was done in the Northwest 
Prices at which the flour was sold 
were said to average the equivaleni 
of $3.08 sack, packed in osnaburgs 
basis Kansas City, for straight grade 
This would be somewhat better thar 
recent military transactions, it i 
said. 

The large army takings, coming s: 
soon after other sizable green do 
purchases in recent weeks, had th: 
effect of drawing regular flour buy 
ers into the market last week o1 
a large scale and mills booked we! 
over’ 200% of capacity in the aggre 
gate. 

Shipment of the green dot flour 
bought last week is requested withi: 
30 to 60 days and evidences the ex 
panding and urgent needs for civilia: 
feeding in liberated areas. 


OF LIFE ~ 
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TORONTO CHEMISTS TO MEET 

Toronto, Ont.—The Toronto Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will hold a meeting 
Jan. 26 in the Chemistry building, 
University of Toronto. George P 
Graham, of Canada Starch Co., Ltd, 
Toronto, will discuss the use of corn 
and corn products in the food indus- 
try and other industries. The meet- 
ing will begin at 8 p.m. 
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BAKERS’ DANCE PLANNED 

St. Paul, Minn.—The annual dinner 
dance and election of officers of the 
Associated Bakers of St. Paul will 
be held at Ramaley’s the evening of 
Jan. 13. 


OF LIFE- 








BREAD IS THE STAFF 


BENJAMIN BLACKBURN TAKES 
ARNOLD MILLING CO. JOB 


Sterling, Kansas—Benjamin Black- 
burn, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and before that assistant super- 
intendent of Soya Corp. of America, 
has been placed in charge of produc- 
tion for the Arnold Milling Co. 
Sterling, it was announced this week 
by A. L. Jacobson, president of the 
company. 

Mr. Blackburn has had broad ex- 
perience in both hard and soft wheat 
milling and for both the family and 
bakery trade. A student of milling 
engineering and chemistry, he has 
completed several technological 
courses that apply to the science of 
grain processing. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLERS OF SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS PLAN MEETING 


St. Louis, Mo.—The fifty-ninth 
semiannual meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Millers Association will be 
held at the Missouri Athletic Club, 
St. Louis, Jan. 19. The meeting will 
open at 10 a.m. Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, will talk on current subjects 
of importance to millers. Paul M. 
Marshall, Chicago, Dr. W. H. Strow4d, 
secretary, Soft Wheat Millers Asso- 
ciation, and Eugene Arms, Millers 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, will 
also be on the program. 
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fa SERIES that 
shows why so 
many Chase cus- 
omers depend 
upon good Chase 
service 


EXCLUSIVELY. 
















A Picture that Represents — 


BAG BUYING CONVENIENCE 
and SECURITY 


Bag buyers everywhere—from Coast to Coast—have 
discovered the convenience and the security of pur- 
chasing their bags from Chase. It isn’t merely a case 
of having a Chase plant or sales office handy—it goes 
back to the fundamental security of dealing with a 
large, versatile concern. 

Even though your nearest Chase plant may be tem- 
porarily crowded with orders, or ‘‘out”’ of a particular 
kind of yardage, there is always the friendly plant or 
sales manager who is backed up by the whole resources 
of a nation-wide organization. 

Chase has a motto, ‘“There is always a way through’’. 
Though the way may be hard—Chase has a reputation 
of taking care of its customers. Discover this added 
security for yourself. Line up with Chase today. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


COAST TO COAST BAG SERVICE 


putas date IAMESAGTIS UREN ae 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS 





CITY, MO. 
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MILLING WHEAT 


Siku a Gantek” Peon the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
KF. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer P 

A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN C 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO . LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 
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BURLINGTON 


NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 
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Lend-Lease Food 
Deliveries Decline 
During November 


Washington, D. C.— Deliveries of 
food and other agricultural products 
for shipment to our allies under 
jlend-lease during November totaled 
167,500,000 lbs—251,800,000 lbs less 
than in October, the War Food Ad- 
ministration has announced. Deliv- 
during November, 1943, totaled 
900,000 Ibs. 
liveries of grain and cereal prod- 
uC totaled 43,700,000 Ibs during 
November, compared with 69,300,000 
ibs in Oetober. Deliveries of other 
odities in November, 1944, lend- 
compared with October deliv- 
eries were: dairy and poultry, 114,- 
HOt ) Ibs compared with 250,600,- 
00 !os: meats, 135,000,000 compared 
j 63,200,000; fats and oils, 41,900,- 
00 mpared with 60,200,000; fruits 
getables, 39,000,000 compared 
0.100,000, and sugar, 18,300,000 
red with 21,600,000. 
total of 467,500,000 Ibs was 
assi ned as follows: United King- 
do} ind other British possessions, 
244 ).000 lbs or 52%; Russia, 190,- 
) lbs or 41%; others including 

West Africa, North Africa, 
The Netherlands, Poland, Yugoslavia 
ind French Committee of National 
tion, 32,200,000 Ibs or 7%. Oc- 
tober deliveries for shipment to the 
British totaled 454,400,000 Ibs; to 
Rus 288,100,000 lbs. Deliveries 
to other countries in October totaled 
000 Ibs. 

In addition to lend-lease deliveries, 
WFA made cash sales of food and 
other agricultural commodities dur- 
ng November to the armed services, 
the Red Cross, foreign relief and 
‘ther agencies that share in the U. S. 
food supply, amounting to 130,000,- 
000 lbs compared with 134,900,000 
bs October; delivered 53,300,000 
bs shipside for Puerto Rico and 
the rgin Islands, 17,400,000 lbs for 

October deliveries to Puerto 
ind the Virgin Islands totaled 
16,900,000 lbs; those to Hawaii, 19,- 
900,000 Ibs. 

Sponsors of school lunch programs, 
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E. R. Jessen 


T. A. O'Sullivan 
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R. H. Sturtevant 


KANSAS CITY EXCHANGE OFFICERS—Serving as officers of the Kansas City Board of Trade for 1945 will be 


these three candidates who were unopposed in the election which took place Jan. 9. 


E. R. Jessen, UhImann Grain 


Co., will be president, T. A. O’Sullivan, head of the grain department for Flour Mills of America, Inc., first vice 


president, and R. H. Sturtevant, Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., second vice president. 


took place Jan. 10. 


Installation of officers 





relief and other civilian agencies in 
the United States received 2,200,000 
Ibs in November compared with 2,- 
100,000 Ibs in October. 

Total of all November deliveries 
by WFA was 670,400,000 lbs com- 
pared with 923,100,000 lbs in Octo- 
ber. Lend-lease deliveries account- 
ed for 70% of the total in Novem- 
ber compared with 78% in October. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


GRAIN DEALERS OF OHIO 
PLAN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Toledo, Ohio.—The thirtieth an- 
nual convention of the Ohio Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association will be 
held Feb. 22-23 at the Secor Hotel, 





Toledo, according to an announce- 
ment by the secretary, Charles S. 
Latelau. 


ALLIES FEED HUNGRY GREEKS 


2K K 


* *K 


Famine Averted in War-Stricken Country 


ty: October more than 8,500,000 
4 lbs of American food arrived in 
ricken Greece, according to a 
article by George F. Snell in 
Food Facts, published by the Wheat 


War- 


rece! 


Flour Institute. It was the first 
substantial quantity to reach that 
little country since Nazi military 
mighi struck to prevent heroic Greek 


soldiers from driving Mussolini’s flee- 
ing Italians into the Adriatic Sea. 
The food arrived as British mili- 


tary and naval operations drove Hit- 
ler’s armies from a land they had 
occupied for more than three and one 
half years. That occupation cost 
Gree 500,000 lives through death 


by starvation—nearly one twelfth of 
the entire population. It cost serious 
malnutrition in countless thousands 
more and left no less than 200,000 
without homes or shelter. 

German occupancy began early in 
May, 1941. It took the form of 
planned starvation almost immediate- 
ly, punctuated by domination, op- 
pression, humiliation, and the firing 
squad to make the “new order” more 
impressive, 

It began when food stocks were 
low in Greece—a nation normally 


dependent upon outside sources for 
at least 25% of its food supply. War, 
while Greece remained neutral, had 
reduced the flow of imported foods. 
When Italy attacked, her jittery navy 
attempted to further cut off Greece 


from the outside world. Germany 
completed the blockade and ended 
the flow of food into Greece, save 


for an average quantity of 180,000 
tons of wheat shipped in annually 
during the occupation years. This 
came from anti-Axis countries 
through arrangement with the bel- 
ligerent nations. It was enough to 
provide for a daily ration of about 
7 oz of bread, compared with a pre- 
war per capita average of about 114 
Ibs. 

Cut off from the rest of the world, 
save for these scattered shipments of 
food, Greece then was forced to dip 
into its own scanty stores to main- 
tain the German and Italian armies 
of occupation. These numbered at 
least 400,000. 

The Greek government remaining 
was permitted, under the watchful 
eyes of the Nazis, to continue the 
operation of soup kitchens. These 
had been started before the war 


when food prices, because of the sub- 
stantial blockade of Greece, began 
to rise and food stocks decline. Some 
12,000 of the poorer classes were be- 
ing fed daily by the soup kitchens 
when the Nazi conquerors came. In 
less than a year of occupation this 
number increased to approximately 
a million. 

In the same period of time Nazi 
authorities resorted to extreme meth- 
ods in carrying out their vindictive- 
ness toward a brave people. Food 
was rationed in ridiculous quantities. 

Records in the Greek Office of In- 
formation in Washington, D. C.,, 


show that for the period beginning 
in September, 1941, and ending in 
August, 1942, the Nazis permitted 


food distribution just 16 times. Al- 
together these allowances added up 
to a total of approximately 4 lbs. 
They included such miserable quan- 
tities as 2 oz of meat, 1% Ibs of 
raisins and currants, 4% lb of sugar, 
a scant 1 lb of flour, 1% Ib of vermi- 
celli, 6 oz of olive oil and 1 cup of 


rice. This was in addition to the 
daily 7 oz of bread. 

There were two alternatives for 
those who could not get along on 
such a diet, and none could. The 
poorer classes could stand in line 


awaiting their turn for a soup kitch- 
en meal. This they did for long 
hours in all kinds of weather. Fre- 
quently they dropped from sheer ex- 
haustion and hunger. Many did not 
rise again. 

When death struck, relatives hid 
the bodies and buried them at night, 
hoping in this manner to avoid turn- 
ing in bread and other ration cards 
to the authorities. 

The second alternative to the 
tion” system was the black markets. 
These flourished under encourage- 
ment by the Germans, because their 
operation meant the speedier eco- 
nomic downfall of Greece. 

Relief came just in time to avert 
absolute famine. The 8,500,000 Ibs 
of food sent to Greece in October was 
a small quantity for a nation of near- 
ly 6,000,000, but it was a start, the 
forerunner of 780,000 tons of food, 
medical supplies and clothing which 
must be-sent into Greece in the next 
few months. 

The initial shipments included 670,- 


shy 


ta- 


000 Ibs of high protein spaghetti,. 


812,000 lbs of dry or evaporated 
milk products, 72,000 lbs of enriched 
farina, 455,000 lbs of rice, nearly 2,- 
400,000 Ibs of garbanzos, 1,900,000 
Ibs of dry peas, about 300,000 lbs of 
canned squid and nearly 400,000 Ibs 
of lard. Substantial quantities of 
many other foods made up the re- 
mainder of the 8,500,000 Ibs. 

Relief in the form of food, medical 
supplies, fuel and clothing must con- 
tinue to be sent to Greece throughout 
the winter months. Liberation came 
along in advance of the new growing 
season and while that fact gives 
farmers an opportunity to prepare 
their land for cropping, it is many 
months before harvest. The Nazis 
saw to it that little was left for the 
Greeks of the harvest this year. 

Wheat is one of the commodities 
badly needed in Greece. It is a 
staple in the normal diet and is used 
largely in the form of macaroni prod- 
ucts or bread. In prewar days ap- 
proximately 60% of the quantity con- 
sumed annually was grown in Greece, 
the remainder being imported from 
outside sources. 

Until Greek farmers are able to 
plant and harvest their wheat crop, 
the entire supply must be imported. 
It is probable that some of this will 


be taken from stocks on hand in 
Africa. 
Relief and rehabilitation work is 


being conducted by the Greek gov- 
ernment with the aid of American 
and British military authorities. 

Today the major problem is one 
of shipping. Every effort is being 
made to provide the Greek people 
with a daily emergency ration suffi- 
cient to give them at least 2,000 
calories. 

When relief feeding first started 
it was not possible to provide more 
than 1,100 to 1,200 calories daily, 
but the quantity is growing. The 
pressure of waging war upon German 
soil as well as in the Pacific theater 
is the reason why there are not 
enough ships available to carry sup- 
plies to Greece and other liberated 
countries. 

In Greece the job ahead is to undo 
as quickly as possible all that the 
Germans have done toward encour- 
aging the spread of disease and fam- 
ine for the express purpose of weak- 


_ening an entire nation. 
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Oats and Pebbles 


SWINDLE, similar to gas siphon- 

ing in our day, thrived in the 
horse and buggy era. It was steal- 
ing oats from horses. To combat this 
thievery, stage and other carrier 
horse-keepers devised a method of 
determining whether the full amount 
of oats had been fed to the horses. 
A known number of pebbles was put 
in with the oats, and it was necessary 
only to recount the pebbles in the 
feed bag emptied by the horse to find 
out whether the driver had kept 
some of the oats for his own profit. 
The horses never failed to leave the 
pebbles which they found in the oats. 


A company of about 80 men and 
officers turns out between 10,000 and 
15,000 loaves of bread daily. The 
bread is delivered to the nearest 
quartermaster depot where trucks 
pick it up and carry it to other dis- 
tribution points. Under this system, 
most of the troops in the European 
theater get fresh bread daily with 
their rations. 


Goods Don't Sell 
Themselues 


ENNETH M. GOODE, an astute 

observer, wrote in Advertising 
& Selling that leading American 
economists, like their British col- 
leagues, assume that “consumption” 
is a natural consequence of produc- 
tion, and that goods sell themselves. 

The fact is, as every practical 
business man knows, that it costs 
nearly as much to sell and distribute 
goods as it does to make them. The 
expense of distribution rises each 
decade, and the importance of ad- 
vertising, merchandising, and selling 
increases proportionately. 

When we think of jobs for the re- 
turning veterans at the war’s end, 
we are likely to imagine that all the 
men will be working in factories 
making automobiles or refrigerators. 
Actually, for each man in a factory 
there must be another man in the 
field helping to market and service 
the goods. 

Instead of training men for skilled 
indoor trades, we might better train 
men for such jobs as traveling sales- 
men and retail clerks. 

Goode says that it is impossible 
for America to consume all the goods 
we can make. Our technological 
progress entitles us to support many 
millions unemployed. These people 
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Listen and look! 





Rhyme of the Marching 
Wheat 


Holding their golden serried ranks, 
Marking time to the wind’s low tune, 


| 
Martial wheat, with bearded spears, | 
Waits for commands that are coming soon. | 

| 


Down at the shore’s clean curving line, 
Ships, with holds that are deep and wide, 
| Look to the distant inland rim, 

Hear a thunder like the tide. 


They are coming, 


Let them roll to the far horizons, 


| 
Bringing the braided furrows’ yield; | 
| 

Golden soldiers of the field! | 





—Jessie Goddard Broman 








would not be entirely idle. Several 


millions would be women doing their 


own household chores. Others would 
be elderly people, retired to their 
gardens and firesides. Still others 
would be young people, in high schoo] 
and college. 

Leisure is one of the blessings of 
this age. We have earned the priv- 
ilege of working fewer hours per day 
fewer days per week, and fewer years 
in a lifetime—and wages have risen 
during the process. — Through the 
Meshes. 
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Good for Thought 


“The great principle of the Right 
of Might is as flourishing now as in 
the days of Old: the array of false 
pretentions, moral, political, and lit- 
erary, is as imposing as ever: the 
rulers of the world still feel things 
in their effects, and never foresee 
them in their causes; and political 
mountebanks continue, and will con- 
tinue, to puff nostrums and practice 
legerdemain under the eyes of the 
multitude; following a course as tor- 
tuous as that of a river, but in re- 
verse process; beginning by being 
dark and deep, and ending by being 
transparent.” — Thomas Love Pea- 
cock, 1837. 


Ancient Custom 


- ancient table custom contrib- 
<i utes to our language’ that old, 
familiar phrase of “eating humble 
pie.” In centuries past when game 
was plentiful in Europe and a deer 
was killed, the lord of the castle and 
his family feasted on the choicer cuts 


of meat. The hunter and _ lesser 
members of the household were 
served with a meat pie prepared 


from the liver, heart and other less 
desirable parts known as the “um- 
bles.” Since then an extra letter has 
been added to “umble pie” but the 
meaning is about the same.—Allen 
Topics. 


= 8 


The first public restaurant opened 
in Egypt in 512 B. C. It served only 
one dish consisting of cereal, wild fowl 
and onions.—American Restaurant. 


= = 8 
Best Ged Navy 


T has frequently been said that the 

United States Fleet is the best fed 
of any of the world’s naval services. 
A visit aboard a battleship, Navy tug 
or shore establishment, regardless of 
size, for breakfast, lunch or dinner, 
makes one realize how much more 
truth than fiction there is in this 
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statement. The bill of fare which ap. 
peared on thousands of crews’ mess 
tables and in officers’ wardroonis, 
both afloat and _ ashore, in 
Thanksgiving and Christmas is even 
more significant of this fact. A typical 
menu, with only slight variations, 
read as follows: Cream of tomato 
soup with crackers, roast young tom 
turkey, sage dressing, cranberry 
sauce, and giblets; creamed mashed 
potatoes, candied sweet potatocs, 
fresh peas, buttered asparagus ti)s, 
green olives, celery hearts, sweet 
pickles, ice cream and mince pie, 
bread, fresh butter and coffee. 

With approximately 3,000,000 offi- 
cers, enlisted men and Waves, ex- 
cluding the Coast Guard and Marines, 
in our Navy today, the quantities of 
groceries required each year have 
reached astronomical figures. The 
food requirements for the Navy dur- 
ing the last fiscal year amounted to 
350,000,000 lbs of white flour, 68- 
000,000 lbs of butter, 67,000,000 doz 
eggs, 5,500,000 ibs of ice cream, to 
mention only a few items. 

Dedicated to the task of feeding 
the Navy’s personnel is the Suppl) 
Corps of the Navy, whose officers 
serve on every major vessel and base 
At the world’s largest coastal Naval 
Supply Depot, Oakland, over 11,(00 
persons are working feverishly to 
maintain a steady flow of vital equip- 
ment to Pacific Ocean areas. 

During the past 7 months the 
Naval Supply Depot shipped 26,000,- 
000 lbs of evaporated milk, 12,500,000 
Ibs of canned peaches, 12,000,000 Ibs 
of dried peas, 315,000 lbs of pep- 
per, 426,000 lbs of baking powder, 
and 22,200,000 lbs of canned toma- 
toes, to mention only six of the 330 
different items of provisions, both 
fresh and dried, being issued for ship- 
ment to Pacific battle areas. 

Coffee, which is as important to 
the morale of the fleet as ammunition 
is to its guns, is roasted at the Naval 
Supply Depot’s modern roasting 
plant at the rate of 135,000 Ibs every 
22 hours. A single destroyer with a 
complement of approximately 200 men 
and officers, consumes nearly 1,000 
lbs of coffee each month. In one 
year, a battleship operating in the 
Pacific requires over 75,000 Ibs. On 
an aircraft carrier the size of the 
Enterprise, at least 50 percolaiors 
are operating day and night. When 
one stops to consider that at the 
present time we have over 100 air- 
craft carriers patrolling the Pacific, 
the amount of coffee required for the 
Pacific Fleet alone is enormo! 
California Retail Grocers Advoca 
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BRITAIN’S WHITER BREAD 


\ O surprise is occasioned by the British govern- 
i‘ ment’s decision to take another long step 
toward bringing the nation’s bread back to its 
original whiteness. The newly-ordered 80% ex- 
traction is a half-way mark mathematically, but 
actually the step comes much nearer than that to 
the much-desired goal. Most of the decidedly 
branny tinge of the wartime loaf will now vanish, 
and the complexion—perhaps even the taste, 
too? -will turn from dark brown to suntan or 
maybe even creamy yellow, thanks to the reten- 
tion of germ. And further progression from the 
bread black-out can be taken for granted. 

ere should be no surprise in this because 
Britain, despite its larger and longer-lived branny 
cult, has been no less stubbornly addicted to white 
bread than the United States and Canada. The 
loaf made from 85% extraction flour failed as a 
voluntary measure for meeting the shipping short- 
age and was tolerated after 1943 as a manda- 
tory measure only because of recognized neces- 
sity. When the shipping problem became less 
acute With nearer approach to victory, and it 
was considered possible to reduce the extraction 


to 8212%, Which was done about three months 
ago, the public reaction demonstrated clearly that 
the branny loaf has only sharpened Britain’s 


affection for white bread and whetted its im- 
patience for complete restoration. 

The official change of front in Britain and 
the popularity of this change were a hard blow 
for the branatics, who had hoped that a few years 
of compulsory exposure to brown bread would 


fix upon the public palate a new bread habit and 
preference. The government’s action is an un- 
mistakable and doubtless final no to this un- 
warranted aspiration. 

ee @ 


WARTIME WINDFALLS 
()' I'SETTING whatever debits must be entered 
in the wartime ledgers of the flour milling in- 
dustry there are two big items on the credit side. 
[he national emergency has brought into perma- 
nent employment two great merchandising facili- 
lieswe had almost said reforms, and in some as- 
pects that is what they are. These new things, of 
are enrichment and the simplification and 
standardization of package sizes. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that the en- 
richment movement, without the stimulus of war- 


course 


time nutritional need and its implementation as a 
wartime control measure, might have taken many 
years of arduous promotion—might, indeed, never 
have reached the present degree of acceptance. 
We have only to look at the status of enrichment 


in Britain and her dominions to see how powerful 
ire the opposing circumstances and contentions. 
And for the matter of package uniformity, the 
industry had despaired of that long ago. 

For nearly two decades, ending in the general 
lethargies of the thirties, flour millers of this 
country endeavored more or less half-heartedly 
ind always unsuccessfully to obtain federal legis- 
lation requiring the use of a decimal weight system 
in the packaging of their product. This hardy 
perennial sprang up in nearly every session of 
Congress during that period, and often seemed to 
flourish there, but always when the harvest of 
legislation was brought in it did not appear among 
the sheaves. The chief beneficiaries failed to give it 
that last needed ounce of supporting effort. 

Perhaps it is a moment too soon to congratulate 
the milling industry upon a further piece of good 
lortune. The wartime legacies must be secured 
and perpetuated. This goal is within easy reach, 
but it still requires the attention and effort of 
millers themselves. Their good fortune at this 
point lies in the degree to which wartime usage 
Nas established the innovations, but also it resides 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


in the effective leadership of the industry and in 
the versatility of its associational agencies. With- 
out these the task of consolidating the great war- 
time gains might seem desperately hard. 

Enrichment now hangs by the legally insecure 
thread of War Food Administration Order No. 1, 
and so far as family flour is concerned by the 
equally uncertain thread of voluntary agreement. 
As for sack uniformity, sooner or later the war- 
time conservation order which limits container 
sizes to 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 lbs and larger sizes 
will be lifted. 

Confronted by the dangers inherent in these 
situations, the industry’s leaders have ventured 
into a new field of statutory protection, the large 
and complicated field of state legislation. No 
peacetime powers of federal government have 
seemed to be a safe resource. Put to this new 
test, the effectiveness of associational organiza- 
tion seems to promise success. Uniform state 
legislation covering both enrichment and package 
sizes has been devised and is in process of enact- 
ment. Initial efforts of the Millers National Fed- 
eration have been concentrated upon key states, 
and on the whole there has been—as an addition- 
al piece of good fortune for the industry—intelli- 
gent and sympathetic co-operation from state of- 
ficers and, equally important in the case of enrich- 
ment, from nutritional leaders. 

There is just a chance, of course, that we are 
counting chickens too soon. As yet shock troops 
from the industry have not been called for, and 
the legislative program at the moment seems to 
be in competent hands. But millers individually 
should be prepared to act, when, as and if. Neither 
of these great issues should be allowed to fail for 
lack of the last ounce. 


eee 
BONUSES FOR SCIENTISTS 
A FEW days ago we noted a story telling of the 
. achievement of a Russian scientist. In addi- 
tion to the citations and other honors that went 
io the scientist for his particular discovery, the 
news story stated that the Russian had received a 
cash prize from Premier Joseph Stalin. 

That gesture of Mr. Stalin’s, it seems, is So- 
cialism in reverse. It probably would not have 
been so incongruous had Russia’s economy been 
capitalistic instead of socialistic. Under Socialism 
the state, not the individual, receives first consid- 
eration. 

The incident leads conveniently into the sub- 
ject of these comments. Could not our govern- 
ment, under a capitalistic economy, well borrow 
Joe Stalin’s custom of rewarding our federal and 
state researchers with a little bit more than a 
passing notice in the scientific and business jour- 
nals? Sure, those scientists are human and like 


to get credit “in the literature” for their achieve- 


ments. But cold words in type do not pay the 
rent or the grocery bill or the retirement an- 
nuities. 

Unfortunately for the agricultural scientists, 
a hybrid wheat is not patentable. They have 
no monetary claim—they cannot collect royalty 
payments from farmers who adopt those high- 
yielding hybrids that combine resistance to plant 
diseases, insect pests, etc., into one plant. 

Some universities and agricultural experiment 
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stations are profiting in a monetary way from 
the results of state or federally sponsored re- 
search. The institutions have taken their cue 
from commercial organizations and have estab- 
lished “foundations” and “institutes” which patent 
developments that are patentable. The Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Foundation holds the patent for ir- 
radiation of substances to increase the vitamin 
D content. Dr. Harry Steenboch, inventor of the 
process, did not profit personally from the dis- 
covery, however. Nor are other patient, pains- 
taking and sometimes obscure scientists who are 
responsible for many advancements deriving from 
their labors. Commercial organizations usually 
make some provision for’ patent royalties for 
members of their staffs who come up with dis- 
coveries. 

The story is told of a college scientist (a cereal 
chemist, by the way) who received an offer of 
a position from a company at a much higher sal- 
ary than the college could pay. The chemist’s 
faculty friends were urging him to refuse the 
offer and cited the advantages of remaining with 
the college. ‘Yes, I like the job and the people 
just fine,” the chemist said, “but I need a new 
suit of clothes, so I guess I’ll have to accept the 
offer.” 

Another instance concerns a prominent plant 
breeder. The editor of a leading newspaper in 
the plant breeder’s state said in his columns that 
“the farmers should pay this man a bonus of $50,- 
000 per year the rest of his life—and they would 
still owe him money.” The plant breeder de- 
veloped the state’s leading varieties of three dif- 
ferent farm crops. Incidentally, he is no longer 
a researcher. He left his federal-state job for a 
more lucrative position. 


FROM CALORIE TO K-RATION 


H IGH priest of army nutrition in the good old 

days was the mess sergeant, whose profes- 
sional anxiety centered upon ironing the wrinkles 
out of the GI.’s belly. Whether he knew it by 
name or not, his implement was the calorie. Now 
he has behind him all the implements in the nutri- 
tional laboratory. More than that. he is supported 
by the great strategical reserve of fundamental 
research. 

Armies were marching on their stomachs long 
before the Napoleonic era in which the phrase was 
coined. They still do it, but the process has been 
marvelously mechanized. Some part of the story 
of how nutrition has been converted to military 
use has been told, but it is one of the great war 
epics which can be sung fully only when the strug- 
gle is done. 

There was good fortune in the fact that the 
Nutritional Foundation, Inc., was conceived in 
time to permit its participation in the food battles 
of this war. It was organized in December, 1941, 
to carry out a program of peacetime public serv- 
ice, but immediately turned its resources toward 
war uses. In making grants with military aspects 
as a primary consideration, close collaboration has 
been maintained with the Office of the Quarter- 
master General and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Nutritional preparedness, it is to be hoped, will 
be no less of a permanent policy and program, 
when peace comes again, than military prepared- 
ness. The foundation is an admirable medium for 
such a program. Its creation was prompted and 
supported by food and related manufacturers, as 
an expression of their confidence in the long-time 
value of fundamental research and as an acknowl- 
edgment of their responsibilities in the protection 
and advancement of health through scientific prog- 
ress in nutrition. It has found that the best re- 
sults in nutrition are obtained through co-opera- 
tive action, and has brought into a common focus 
the resources of science, business and education. 
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© This exchange of letters explains the Achieve- 
ment A Award to the Midland Flour Milling Com- 
pany’s employees and management at its Kansas 
City and Newton, Kansas, plants. It is an award 
described by the War Food Administration as “the 
highest tribute paid by the Federal Government 
to food processing plants.” 
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Wheats 
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By Paul L. Dittemore 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


EW and improved varieties of wheat that are stead- 
ily replacing the old varieties in commercial pro- 
duction are not “just happenstance” but are the 

esults of years of combined efforts of four groups of ag- 

ricultural scientists all working toward a common goal. 
fhose groups are, first, plant breeders, or agronomists 
followed by plant pathologists, entomologists and cereal 
chemists. The common goal of the scientists engaged in 
‘roduction of new wheat varieties is to develop varieties 
that will meet with the approval of the farmer who grows 
hem, the miller who produces the flour and, finally, the 
aker who uses the flour. The miller and the baker, of 
ourse, have as their master the buying public. 
Production of new and improved wheat varieties in 
this country is no new thing. The process has been go- 
ing on ever since wheat was first grown but the program 
has received its greatest impetus in the past 35 years 


Dr. Karl $. Quisenberry 


Senior Agronomist, Bureau of Plant Industry 


Co-ordinator, Hard Winter Wheat Improvement Program 


through increased knowledge of plant genetics, plant 
pathology, entomology and cereal chemistry. 

Approximately 10 years ago research workers at the 
various agricultural experiment stations in the wheat 
producing sections of the country recognized the need for 
a co-ordinated program between the several states, since 
wheat varieties do not recognize state boundary lines. 
Wheat improvement work, they agreed, should be placed 
on a regional, instead of a state-by-state basis. 

Dr. Karl S. Quisenberry, senior agronomist, Division 
of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
was delegated to act as co-ordinator of the hard red 
winter wheat improvement work which is carried on 
principally in Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas because those states are the large produc- 
ers of that type of wheat. Similar co-ordinated pro- 
grams are conducted for the eastern region, with B. B. 
Bayles, also a senior agronomist (Continued on page 4a) 
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Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures offer 
important operating advantages in contin- 
uous feeding or batch-mixing. Smooth and 








free-flowing, they provide all desirable 
characteristics neecied to meet the miller’s 








practical requirements. 
































Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. 







STOCKS OF MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N. Y. + Rahway, N. J. + St. Louis, Mo. + Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. » Seattle, Wash. - Kansas City, Mo. 


MERCK & CO., Inc., RAHWAY, N. J. 
Manufacluring Chemists 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


























Speed the Victory 
| with War Bonds 












*These are the currently released Millers’ National 
Federation minimum standards for Vitamin Mixtures. 
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Mineral Dust Protection of Grain 


By Dr. B. N. Smaliman 


Entomologist, Board of Grain Commissioners 
Winnipeg. Canada 


velopment of a number of new 

insecticides. The compound 
known as D. D. T. (dichlor-diphenyl- 
tricilorethane) with its astonishing 
ability to protect treated persons and 
premises against insects for long pe- 
riods, the new and highly efficient 
method of applying pyrethrum by 
means of the aerosol bomb, and the 
advances that have been made in in- 
sect repellents, are all developments 
of wartime research. These advances 
were spurred by the needs of the 
armed forces and they have been used 
almost exclusively for the protection 
of military personnel. However, the 
preservation of stored grain becomes 
a matter of particular importance 
in wartime and research into methods 
for protecting it more effectively 
against stored grain pests has not 
been lacking. I have in mind the re- 
cent development of a new type dust 
insecticide by British research work- 
ers. This insecticide has been de- 
veloped specifically for the protection 
of stored grain. 

The idea of protecting stored grain 
with mineral dusts is not a new one. 
The ancient Egyptians are said to 
have mixed sand with wheat in an 
effort to protect it against weevils. 
More recently, finely powdered sand 
has been used and proved to be mod- 
erately effective. In Germany and in 
Great Britain, finely ground silica 
and rock phosphate were sold under 
proprietary names for the protection 
of stored grain. It was said that 
these dusts were satisfactorily re- 
moved from the grain during subse- 
quent cleaning operations. The ob- 
jection to the use of such mineral 
dusts is that they expose grain work- 
ers to the danger of silicosis and 
their use was prohibited in Germany 
in 1940. 


Te war has stimulated the de- 


Studies Action of Dusts 


Prof. H. V. A. Briscoe and his co- 
workers at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology in London 
have carried out important studies 
on the insecticidal action of dusts 
and ultimately developed the new 
dust. They were concerned with 
finding the effectiveness of various 
mineral dusts and in elucidating the 
factors which made one dust more 
effective than another against insects. 

It was found that a great variety 
of mineral dusts when mixed with 
Wheat were capable of killing wee- 
vils. Some of these were chemically 
active and others extremely inert. 
The first thing to decide, therefore, 
was whether the toxicity of the dusts 
was related to their chemical prop- 
erties. To test this, a silica dust was 
treated in a number of ways to mod- 
ify its chemical properties. It was 
found that the treated samples of 
dust were just as effective as the 
untreated dust and from this it ap- 
peared that the chemical properties 
had nothing to do with the observed 
Insecticidal action. To test this fur- 
ther, the researchers tried finely 
ground diamond dust which is chem- 
Ieally very inert and found it to 
be more effective against weevils 
than any other dust they had tried. 
Following this lead, they found that 
other hard, chemically inert sub- 
stances such as carborundum were 


also highly effective. They there- 
fore reached the important conclu- 
sion that such dusts killed weevils 
by some physical or mechanical 
property quite unrelated to the chem- 
ical constitution of the material. 

Next step in the investigation had 
to do with size of dust particles. It 
was found that a dust composed of 
particles about 1/1600 inch in diam- 
eter had no insecticidal effect, but 
that as particle size was decreased 
from 1/2500 inch to 1/25,000 inch 
the dust became increasingly effec- 
tive in killing weevils. The finer 
particles adhered well to both wheat 
and weevils and this may be the rea- 
son for their greater effectiveness. 
The hardness of the material also ap- 
peared to be related to effectiveness 
but some fairly soft materials have 
been found to be extremely effective, 
so that hardness itself is probably 
not the important factor. This 
observation and others suggest that 
the ability of the particles to retain 
their sharpness may be important. 
Chemical or mechanical actions 
which could conceivably round the 
edges and reduce the angularity of 
these minute particles impair the 
insecticidal action. 

Having determined some of the 
factors affecting the ability of min- 
eral dusts to kill weevils, the next 
question was—how do the dusts kill 
weevils? 


How Dusts Kill Weevils 


It was reasonable to suppose that 
the fine dust particles might enter 
the spiracles of the insect and inter- 
fere with the respiratory system. 
However, weevils that had lived in 
dusted wheat for some time were dis- 
sected under the microscope and it 
was definitely established that the 
dust had not entered the respiratory 
system. The dusts did enter the 
digestive system of the insects but 
being nonpoisonous this in itself did 
not kill the weevils. Weevils pro- 
vided with macaroni containing car- 
borundum refused to feed and died 
of starvation, but at a much slower 
rate than weevils feeding on maca- 
roni dusted with carborundum. 

The true effect of the dusts was 
finally discovered when it was found 
that they were more effective against 
weevils in dry grain than in “tough” 
grain. Weevils, and nearly all grain 
pests, are small, having a relatively 
large surface from which they may 
lose water by evaporation. They 
normally lose small amounts of water 
to the air, and the drier the air the 
greater the loss by evaporation. It 
follows therefore that since the dusts 
kill insects more readily in dry grain 
than in “tough” grain, the action of 
the dusts may very well be to in- 
crease the rate of water loss. This 
actually is what happens, for when 
weevils are lightly dusted, they at 
once begin to lose weight at a rate 
two to three times as fast as un- 
dusted weevils, and the loss in weight 
is due to loss of water from the in- 
sects. When insects killed by dusts 
are dissected, their tissues are found 
to be shrivelled and desiccated. Hu- 
midity has a marked effect on the 
mortality of dusted weevils, high hu- 
midities reducing the mortality, but 
at humidities as high as 95% the 
mortality of dusted weevils is about 


three times that of undusted weevils. 
The dusts themselves do not absorb 
water from the insects, but promote 
an increase in the normal loss of 
water from the insects to the air. 

Exactly how this is accomplished 
is not completely understood. The 
hard cuticle of insects is covered 
with a fatty film, and this film pro- 
tects the insect from excessive water 
loss. Professor Briscoe suggests that 
the dusts may act to break this fatty 
film, ‘creating small patches perme- 
able to water, and leaving the in- 
sect at the mercy of the dryness 
of the air. 


Physical Action Kills 


As an entomologist, this seems to 
me to be a fascinating story, and 
I think you will agree that it is at 
least an interesting one. Insecticides 
have always been chemicals which 
acted by poisoning the insect in some 
way—stomach poisons, or respiratory 
poisons, or nerve poisons. Here, how- 
ever, we have an insecticide that is 
purely physical in its action, utiliz- 
ing a normal process of the insect to 
kill it. By these experiments, the 
effectiveness and the nature of the 
insecticidal action of mineral dusts 
were established, but the discovery of 
a really practical dust insecticide 
was still to come. 

In the search for practically use- 
ful dusts, it was found that finely 
ground coal-ash clinker mixed with 
wheat was effective against weevils. 
It was cheap, available in large quan- 
tities, and appeared to be free from 
the danger of silicosis. Similarly, in 
Australia, the mineral magnesite was 
found to be effective. However, sat- 
isfactory protection was gained only 
when these dusts were mixed with 
wheat in considerable quantities. The 
dusts developed in Great Britain were 
effective at 1 part of dust in 100 
parts, by weight, of wheat. The 
Australians report satisfactory re- 
sults with magnesite at a concen- 
tration of 1 part dust to 240 parts, 
by weight, of wheat. These ratios 
represent large additions of foreign 
material, which spoiled the appear- 
ance and free-running properties of 
the grain and caused excessive dust 
during handlings. 

The discovery by Professor Briscoe, 
and colleagues, of a dust which is 
effective at far lower concentrations 
brings the dust insecticides into the 
realm of practicability. The new dust 
is a fine, white powder, chemically 
inert, insoluble in water, nonpoison- 
ous and free from the hazard of 
silicosis. The best previous dusts 
produced a 30% to 40% kill of wee- 
vils at a concentration of 1 part dust 
in 100 parts wheat; the new dust 
produces the same mortality at a 
concentration of 1 part in 1,000 parts 
of wheat. It is therefore about 10 
times as effective as the best pre- 
vious dusts. The new dust was also 
found to be effective against a num- 
ber of other insect pests of stored 
products. 


Water Loss by Insects 


Normal insects lose a_ certain 
amount of water in dry air and 
dusted insects lose about three times 
as much in the same period of ex- 
posure. The rapidity of the action is 
astonishing. The total exposure time 


was seven hours; at the end of that 
period dusted beetles had lost water 
to the extent of 40% of their body 
weight and were all dead, while un- 
dusted beetles had lost about 15% of 
water on the basis of body weight 
and only a few of them were dead. 
Rust-red grain beetles have a mois- 
ture content of about 60%, so that a 
loss of 40% is severe enough to cause 
death by desiccation. 

Small objects like insects have a 
large surface area in proportion to 
their volume and the smaller the ob- 
ject the larger the surface to volume 
ratio. Small objects would therefore 
be expected to lose more water by 
surface evaporation than large ob- 
jects. If the dust acts in a purely 
physical way to promote loss of water 
by evaporation from the surface of 
insects, then smaller insects should 
lose water more readily than larger 
ones. Our observation that the light- 
er and presumably smaller rust-red 
grain beetles lose water more rapidly 
than the heavier beetles appears to 
agree with this hypothesis. 


Tests With New Dust 


These developments have stimu- 
lated a good deal of interest in the 
possibilities of dust insecticides, and, 
along with other laboratories, we 
made tests with the new dust. These 
tests are chiefly corroborative of the 
findings of the British workers, but 
they have also provided some inter- 
esting extensions to their work. 

Approaching the problem with our 
immediate practical needs in mind, 
we were first of all interested in the 
effectiveness of the dust against our 
principal pest, the rust-red grain 
beetle (Laemophloeus ferrugineus 
Steph.), and in the concentration of 
dust which could be added to wheat 
without altering its grading charac- 
teristics. We found that at a concen- 
tration of 1 part dust in 1,000 parts 
wheat, the wheat showed the charac- 
teristics of “limed” grain and would 
certainly be degraded on this ac- 
count. At a concentration of 1 part 
in 8,000, the grain appeared to be 
reasonably free of the “liming” char- 
acteristics. We therefore treated 
wheats at concentrations from 1 in 
1,000 to 1 in 8,000, and introduced 
100 rust-red grain beetles into each 
sample. After five days’ exposure to 
the treated wheats, we were surprised 
to find that all the beetles were dead 
even in the wheat treated with 1 
part of dust in 8,000 parts of wheat. 
Continuing these tests we ultimately 
found that all the beetles were dead 
after 10 days’ exposure to wheat 
treated at the remarkably low con- 
centration of 1 part dust in 16,000 
parts of wheat. 


Moisture Affects Action 


The wheat in these experiments 
was of 13.5% moisture content. The 
experiment was repeated with wheat 
of 15% moisture content. In this 
experiment, wheat treated at a con- 
centration of 1 part in 16,000 gave a 
kill of 70% in 10 days—a 30% reduc- 
tion in mortality from wheat of 
13.5%, but still an effective kill as 
judged by the British standards. The 
reduction in mortality with increas- 
ing moisture content is in accordance 
with expectation, since evaporation 

(Continued on page Qa.) 
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with the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
in charge; for the hard red spring 
and durum wheat region, with J. Al- 
len Clark of the bureau as co-ordi- 
nator; and for the western and Pa- 
cific Northwest region, with C. A. 
Suneson, stationed at the Davis, Cal., 
Branch Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, as co-ordinator. 

The group of scientists engaged in 
hard red winter wheat improvement 
is scheduled to hold a conference at 


of spring wheat improvement was 
held in Minneapolis, Minn., early last 
year and chemists in charge of the 
products control laboratories and 
bakery service departments of many 
of the milling companies attended 
and told the research workers of the 
types of wheats best suited to the 
needs of the trade. 

The plant breeder, armed with 
this information, many times is able 
to incorporate into a new variety 
such characteristics as long or short 





This picture shows Dr. K. S. Quisenberry in the seed stock room at 


his laboratory at the University of Nebraska. 
tains seed stock for a variety or hybrid of hard red winter wheat. 


Each of the drawers con- 
The 


seed is distributed to the various testing laboratories and nurseries in the 


region. 





Kansas State College, Manhattan, on 
Feb. 12 and 13 for the purpose of re- 
viewing the progress that has been 
made in the program during the past 
few years and to agree on a co-ordi- 
nated program for the future. 

Grain men, millers and _ cereal 
chemists representing commercial in- 
terests have been encouraged to at- 
tend the conference and voice their 
objections to any, or express opinions 
about, varieties of hard red winter 
wheat produced by the agricultural 
experiment stations in the region. 
Millers and bakers are the two 
groups that finally process the grain 
into food and certainly their likes and 
dislikes should serve to guide the 
plant breeder and other research 
workers in the production of im- 
proved varieties. 

A similar meeting among persons 
working in and interested in the field 


dough-mixing time, gluten strength, 
etc. Thus the term “tailor-made 
wheat” begins to take on real sig- 
nificance. 

Many times in reaching decisions 
regarding the release of new va- 
rieties, agricultural experiment sta- 
tions have had to effect compromises 
between the two large groups most 
interested in wheat. On the one hand 
there are the farmer-producers, who 
want a variety that possesses all of the 
desirable agronomic characteristics. A 
good hard winter wheat from the view- 
point of a farmer may not be a good 
variety from the viewpoint of the 
miller or baker. The farmer desires 
the following features in the “per- 
fect” wheat: high test weight per 
bushel. Federal grain grading stand- 
ards specify that hard winter wheat 
shall weigh at least 60 lbs per bushel 
in order to be eligible for the No. 1 


grade. The farmer also wants a va- 
riety that is winter-hardy in order to 
withstand sub-zero temperatures dur- 
ing its period of winter dormancy. He 
wants a variety that matures early 
so that it may escape any period of 
hot, searing winds that may come to 
the plains country early in the har- 
vest season. He wants a variety hav- 
ing a short, stiff straw because that 
type is easiest to harvest with a com- 
bine. Include in the farmer’s list of 
specifications for a “perfect” wheat, 
resistance to plant diseases such as 
the prevalent races of leaf and stem 
rust and immune or resistant to at- 
tack by insects such as Hessian fly. 
All those factors determine the final 
measure, yield per acre, which is 
the most important in the farmer’s 
standards. 

In all those characteristics desired 
by the farmer in his perfect wheat 
variety, test weight alone probably is 
the only characteristic common to 
his (the farmer’s) and the miller’s 
bill of specifications. The cereal 
chemist is not interested in test 
weight for the simple reason that 
there is not any relationship between 
test weight and baking quality, as- 
suming that the wheat is “healthy,” 
and its low test weight is not due to 
bin-burning or some other factor 
which might affect its baking quality 
in addition to test weight. 


Millers’ Wants May Differ 

The miller, however, is interested 
in test weight because of the relation- 
ship between that factor and flour 
yield and protein spread. But the 
similarity between the producers’ and 
processors’ bill of specifications, in 
nine cases out of ten, ends there. 

The miller’s preferences with re- 
spect to varieties are determined 
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This is a view of the nursery at the 


University of Nebraska. The picture 
was taken in the spring and shows, 
in right center, a plot that did not sur- 
vive the sub-zero temperatures. The 
variety being tested was discarded he- 
cause of its lack of winter-hardiness, 





largely by what his trade wants. If 
the bakeries that he supplies with 
flour desire a flour possessing a short 
mixing time, relatively high absorp- 
tion, good color, good gluten quality, 
etc., the miller is going to prefer the 
type of wheat having those character- 
istics when milled into flour. 

In the past, farmers may not have 
been too conscious of the importance 
of quality in wheat and before the 
advent of products control labora- 
tories and laboratory methods for 
quality evaluation of wheat varieties, 
the farmers’ preferences were given 
full weight. But with the advent of 
laboratory techniques for determin- 
ing milling and baking qualities of 
wheats, plant breeders now have two 
masters who dictate the general goal 
in wheat improvement. 

There are three general methods 
used in the improvement of wheat 
varieties. The first is to introduce a 
variety from a foreign source in the 





























This picture shows three varieties of hard red winter wheat in test- 


ing plots at the University of Nebraska. 


The variety in the center plot, 


while it was shown to have desirable characteristics from a quality stand- 
point, lacked the short, stiff straw desired by farmers, and thus would 


not be grown. 


To agronomists this falling down is known as “lodging.” 
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Shown on the map above are the 


locations of the nurseries at which 


hard red winter wheat varieties and hybrids are tested for resistance to 
disease and insect attack, for yield and other agronomic characteristics 
before they are either discarded or kept in the wheat improvement pro- 


gram. 
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hope of getting something that will 
be better than the varieties being pro- 
duced commercially. Turkey wheat, 
introduced into Kansas from Russia 
more than 70 years ago, is an ex- 
ample of this method. 

Selection of a desired type from an- 
ither variety or commercial mixture 
is the second method. This method 
has been widely used both by private 
ind public plant breeders with much 
Varieties such as Kanred, 


success. 
Blackhull, Cheyenne, Red Chief, and 
Denton are examples of selections 


rom varieties. 

When both introduction and selec- 
‘ion fail to produce the desired type, 
t is necessary to resort to crossing 
selections of varieties, choosing as the 
parents of the cross those varieties 

hat possess the characteristics de- 
ired in a single variety or hybrid. 

many instances it may be neces- 
ry to make more than a single cross 
obtain the desired combination and 
e plant breeders have produced 
me rather complex hybrids. Mida, 
variety of hard red spring wheat 
leased for commercial production 
st year, is a good example of a com- 
ex eross. That cross has eight va- 
ties in its pedigree. 

Other outstanding examples of 
crossing varieties to obtain a more de- 
sirable wheat are Marquis, Tenmarg, 
Ceres, Thatcher, Pawnee and Co- 
manche. 
Interchange of Information 
Since the region of adaptation of 
variety of wheat extends over sev- 
il states, the improvement pro- 
ims for the different classes of 
wheat have been co-ordinated to ob- 
tain maximum efficiency through an 

erchange of information, testing 
selection and production. The differ- 
ent regions were mentioned earlier 
n this article. 

It is the aim of the program in 
each of the regions to produce wheats 

it will resist or escape as many of 

natural hazards as are possible 


ind have good milling and baking 
quality. The co-ordinator of each 


region is responsible for the general 
organization and conduct of the pro- 
gram in his region. Plant breeders, 
armed with the large amount of in- 
ormation on plant genetics that has 

en assembled during the past 20 
years, are free to make as many 
different first generation crosses as 
they believe desirable. 

Having selected the parents for a 
cross, the geneticist plants the seed of 
each variety in small pots in his 

eenhouse and when the plants have 
reached the flowering stage, the 
anthers of the “mother” variety are 

moved. The stigma then become 
ceptive in from two to five days 
and are pollinated with pollen from 
“father” in the cross. The head 
then is allowed to grow to maturity 
and the grain is harvested. Several 
heads are thus treated to produce 
sufficient seed stock for the second 
generation for seed increase and fur- 
ther selection and testing. 

Next comes the time-consuming 
phase of the improvement program. 
The hybrids are carried for five years 
in rod-rows and as each “crop” ma- 
tures, the agronomists, pathologists 
and entomologists continue selecting 
on the basis of resistance to disease, 
insect attack, and for agronomic 
characteristics of the new hybrid. 

\fter the selecting program has 
been carried on for five years and the 
variety appears to have promise, it 
is carried for three more years in 
bulked nursery tests, then advanced 


| 
I 
be 


to plot testing for three years, dur- 
ing which time sufficient grain is avail- 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





able for milling and baking tests. If 
the cereal chemists give the new va- 
riety a clean bill, is advanced to 
co-operative testing with farmers 
who grow the wheat under commer- 
cial production conditions on their 
farms in competition with established 
varieties. Thirteen years then has 
elapsed since the plant breeder made 
the original cross. 

No variety is released by the fed- 
eral and state agencies in the present 
program until it has proved that it is 
better than existing varieties in ag- 
ronomic characteristics as well as 
quality characteristics. 


During the development stages, the 
new varieties of hard red winter 
wheat are tested in nurseries at the 
points shown on the accompanying 
map. At the end of each crop sea- 
son, the pathologists, agronomists, 
entomologists and cereal chemists 
submit reports on the performance 
of all selections carried in their re- 
spective nurseries. These reports for 
the winter wheat program are con- 
densed by Dr. Quisenberry and each 
scientist is supplied with a copy. The 
1943 report consisted of 73 mimeo- 
graphed pages of tabulation, sum- 
maries, etc. 


5a 


Prior to the time when all wheat 
improvement programs conducted in 
co-operation with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry were co-ordinated, 
such work was on a state-by-state 
basis and there was some duplication 
of effort by the scientists in each of 
the states in the program. Testing, 
under field conditions, of the new 
selections and hybrid varieties, too, 
was a slow process in many instances. 

All testing is evaluated on the 
basis of crop-years and as many 
crop-years as possible are desirable 
in order to obtain a fair average 
16a.) 


(Continued on page 
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not getting the repeat business that the 


. What was the trouble? 


a at the laboratory, the prepared mix turned out muffins with 


> appeal. But in taste appeal there was a lot to be 


. and too bitter. After 


testing and tasting, we recommended a little less sugar and 


little less leavening to get a lot more customer acceptance. 


If you have 


a problem product, why not send it to the Mon- 


santo Baking Laboratory for tests. Many millers find solutions 


to difficulties through the laboratory’s services. 
these services without cost or obligation. 


Company, Phosphate Division, 1700 S. Second St., St 
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A War Plant With Postwar Plans 


* _ jae * 


* * 


* * 


* * * 


Distillers’ Dried Solubles, By-Product of the Farm Crops Processing Corp. Industrial Alcohol Distill- 
ery at Omaha, Neb., Should Have a Large Peace-time Use, Plant Operators Believe 


essing Corp., which houses the 

largest alcohol distilling plant 
under one roof in the United States, 
is turning out more than 70,000 gal- 
lons of this precious war material a 
day and nearly 300 tons of high pro- 
tein feed, and in doing so is planning 
every day and with every installation 
of a new piece of equipment for the 
time when the government will not 
want alcohol and the plant will have 


[ress gigantic Farm Crops Proc- 


By Maurice Johnson 
Editorial Staff, The Northwestern Miller 


scale that only those who are ac- 
customed to handling grain on a 
large scale can appreciate the vast- 
ness of the plant and all its equip- 
ment. 

Although the yeast room where 
cultures are kept sterile to maintain 














This view of the big Farm Crops plant at Omaha shows the alcohol 


condensing units at the right and the storage tanks at the left. 


In the 


rear is the old power plant for the street railway system that has been 


adapted to this wartime use. 





to make its own way in the rough 
and tumble of United States peace- 
time economy. 

This huge Omaha plant is the won- 
der of that city. Located as it is in 
the heart of a great wheat and corn 
producing belt and having access to 
the river of sorghum grains flowing 
to market this season, the monster 
each day is consuming the production 
of 500 to 1,000 acres of western land 
and recovers all the protein from 
those crops to feed back into the live- 
stock of the area. This simple proc- 
ess of converting the carbohydrates 
of grains into alcohol for war and 
keeping the most essential feed val- 
ues for this country’s livestock ap- 
peals to the operators of that plant 
as a sensible peacetime function. They 
see no reason for exporting under 
subsidy our surplus grains when the 
grains can be put to this important 
domestic use. 

A trip through the plant is fascinat- 
ing. When we were there several 
cars of sorghum grains were being 
unloaded into the elevators and to 
the rolls that pulverized the grain for 
cooking. The process from there to 
the finished alcohol is well-known to 
many who either through study or 
experience have discovered what it 
takes to change grain into alcohol, 
but in this modern plant the swift 
change of starch to sugar, the yeast- 
ing and rapid action of the enzymes, 
the fermenting in huge vats that 
were brought in from oil fields and 
fashioned on the spot—all this is done 
on such a huge and unbelievable 


first through presses that squeeze out 
some of the water and then through 
efficient dehydrators that bring the 
moisture down to a point where the 
feed will keep. This is a highly de- 
sirable ingredient many manufactur- 
ers now use in their mixes. 

Then, through drying rolls that 
emit a sheet of dark, flaky substance 
called dried distillers’ solubles comes 
the nutritive high vitamin and high- 
er protein salvage that is used in the 
fortification of feeds and may also be 
used for human consumption. This 
brings back for efficient use the last 
possible nutritive values of the grain 
which has sacrificed only its carbo- 
hydrates for alcohol. 

With the recent announcement 
that less alcohol is going to be used 
for rubber, and the common assump- 
tion that very much less will be 
needed when the war is over, most 
men in industry think plants such as 
this must be written off when the 
war is over. This, however, is not 
in the mind of J. L. Welsh, Omaha 
grain man and one of the vice presi- 
dents in the Farm Crops company. 

Mr. Welsh, recounting, the values 
of alcohol in fuel, plastics and other 
modern needs, and showing how the 
carbon dioxide escaping from the fer- 





The dried sheet of distillers’ solubles runs over the large perforated 
rolls at the left in the picture above, thence back into feed. The Farm 
Crops plant is one of the few alcohol distilleries that salvage the sol- 


ubles. 





uniform fermentation and purity is 
an interesting feature, and the vari- 
ous gigantic vats and network of 
pipes rather confuse the visitor, of 
most interest to the feed industry is 
the 250 tons of high protein feed and 
the dried distillers’ solubles being 
salvaged from the residue. 

A 28% feed commonly known as 
distillers’ dried grains comes out of 
the nether end of the alcohol plant, 





* GRAIN + MILLING * COOKING + SACCHABIFYING - YE ASTING: FERMENTING: DISTILLING 








This battery of vats starts the 
process of salvaging the “beer” that 
remains when the alcohol is drawn 
off after the fermentation process is 
completed. Thousands of gallons of 
water go through this and other 
equipment in the huge industrial al- 
cohol plant each day. 





mentation tanks can be converted to 
dry ice and other peacetime uses, 
says he is positive a plant like this 
has a place in peacetime. He consid- 
ers the fact, of course, that oil is its 
greatest competitor, but also points 
out that if this country is to sub- 
sidize exports to move our grain sur 
pluses, there is no reason why th 
subsidy should not be placed on grain 
processed in this manner in order to 
keep its many values at home. The 
resistance from the petroleum indus- 
tries to such a program would be 
great, he points out, but by convert- 
ing all this grain to good use as the) 
are attempting to do in Omaha, he 
feels the process can stand on its 
own in a few years when grain 
seeks a market level in relation to 
other commodities. 

At any rate, the values of grains 
are only now being thoroughly ex- 
plored, and the knowledge picked up 
during this wartime necessity will be 
of inestimable value. Time and the ac- 
tion of government alone will tell 
what will happen to the process, but 
if any of these plants stand the pres- 
sure of peacetime economy those 
that salvage all the values of the 
grain seem to be in the best position. 


RESIDUAL SOLIDS - 


Flow diagram of the Farm Crops alcohol plant. 
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Some folks like apples . . . others 
oranges. Some like meat .. . others 
prefer fish. But everyone .. . young 
and old alike ... has more than one 
favorite that can be baked with all- 
purpose V-90 self-rising flour. 


The post-war battle for the con- 
sumer’s food dollar will be stepped- 
up with ever increasing intensity. In 
mapping your sales strategy keep in 
mind the fact that no other single 
food offers so many different ways 
to tempt the appetite than with the 
host of oven delicacies that can all 
be baked with V-90 self-rising flour. 


For years self-rising flour had been 
regarded simply as a biscuit flour. 
But V-90 changed all that . . . made 
possible a high grade self-rising flour 
that is used for biscuits, and in addi- 
tion all kinds of cakes, muffins, 
dumplings, waffles and other oven 
products. Distinguished by improved 
volume, lightness, and flavor... by 
a softer, silkier texture ... V-90 pro- 
vides your self-rising flour with 
plenty of sales ammunition for the 
coming battle for the Consumer’s 


food dollar! 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
New York, N.Y. © Kansas City, Mo. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. 
Nashville, Tenn. @ Greensboro, N. C. 
Plants: 
Nashville, Tenn. Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. Chicago Heights, Ill, 
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ALL PURPOSE SELF-RISING FLOUR 
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Increasing Capacity and Profits 


By LeRoy Youst 


Spokane Flour Mills, Spokane, Wash. 


HERE cannot be the best in 

i both quality and yield obtained 

in a flour mill unless the break 

rolls are handling the proper amount 

of stock. The stock must have been 

handled correctly on each preceding 

roll and cleaned up as well as pos- 
sible between breaks. 

An overloaded or hot roll cannot 


produce results that are desirable. 
It is the general practice to put all 
the load on the mill that it will han- 
dle. Often the load is slightly more 
than it should be. Overloading in a 
good many mills is due to lack of 
space for the installation of addi- 
tional equipment. 

In this discussion, I hope to ad- 


vance some suggestions for increasing 
the capacity of a mill and bettering 
quality and yield with a minimum 
amount of expense. 

If the break rolls are overloaded 
and a good clean-up is not being ob- 
tained, a chunk roll can be installed 
to advantage. 

For the purpose of discussion, as- 





For Phosphating En- 
riched Plain Flours... 





Use “Lucky Leaven CAL-ADD 
Phosphate,” containing added 
calcium. One pound per 
barrel of flour assures suffi- 
cient calcium content to permit 
labelling the flour “Calcium 
Enriched” according to Gov- 
ernment standards. Write us 
for further information and 
sample of ‘‘Lucky Leaven 
CAL-ADD Phosphate.” 


STRENGTH 


IT LEAVES | 


It’s not what leaves the mill that counts . . . 


what Mrs. Housewife puts 


SAFEGUARD THE 


OF YOUR 
FLOUR After 


PARLE IIE LILIA TA 


THE MILL?! 


it’s 


in the oven! There—in 





the oven—is the test of your self-rising flour. 


So use 


“LUCKY 11” and be sure of uniformly high leavening 


strength from the time your 


it’s baked! 


flour leaves the mill until 


And remember—“LUCKY 11” not only 


helps preserve the strength of your self-rising flour 


during that period . . 


better biscuits under all baking conditions! 


. it consistently bakes 


TRY 


IT—and boost both home baking and your flour in 


Mrs. Housewife’s estimation. 


| CHEMICALS |] 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Richmond, Va. 
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sume the first and second break flows 


are as follows: 


First Break 
7-18 wire—Second break roll 
6-42 wire—Purifier No. 1 
6-64 wire—Purifier No. 3 
8-10xx—Break rebolt 
Throughs to flour 


Second Break 
7-22 wire—Third break roll 
6-44 wire—Purifier No. 1 
6-68 wire—Purifier No. 3 
8-10xx—Break rebolt 
Throughs to flour 
To bolt in using 
I suggest this flow: 


7.99 


the chunk roll, 


First Break 


5-12 wire—-Second break roll 
1-20 wire—Chunk 

1-42 wire—Purifier No. 1 
6-46 wire—Purifier No. 3 


8-10xx—Break rebolt 
Throughs to flour 


Second Break 


7-18 wire—Third break roll 
1-24 wire—Chunk 

3-44 wire—Purifier No. 1 
5-64 wire—Purifier No. 3 
8-10xx—Break rebolt 


Throughs to flour 

No changes in the purifying cloths 
should be necessary. One double 
stand of 36-inch rolls could be added 
with one pair handling part of the first 
scalp from first break separations. 
The chunk pair should handle the 
second scalp from the first and sec- 
ond break sections, spouting directly 
from the chunk roll to the _ third 
break section. 

By making these changes in the 
size of wire and taking one more 
scalp from these two sections and 
grinding it separately, both the qual- 
ity and clean-up on all the break 
stocks will be improved, the load on 
each break roll being reduced ma- 
terially all along the line. 


Speeding Up Bolters 

There has been much discussion or 
methods, practicability and results 
obtained by increasing the speed of 
bolters to obtain an increase in their 
capacities. 

The Nordyke & Marmon squart 
six-section sifter can be speeded up i: 
the following manner: 

Assume the speed of the sifter t 
be 180 r.p.m., the sifter moving in a 
4-inch circle, and it is desired to in 
crease the speed of the sifter t 
about 265 r.p.m., to travel in a 2% 
inch circle. The amount of balanc 
weight will have to be reduced ap 
proximately two fifths. The bolte: 
comes equipped with a straight spin 
dle which will have to be replaced 
with a spindle having an offset o 
1 and 3/16 inches. This will set the 
circle back from a 4-in to a 2-incl 
circle. 

The pressure on the bearings wil 
be increased approximately 35% an 
the speed surface of the shaft in 
creased about 47%. Speed of th: 
sieve on the circle of gyration is dé 
creased about 8%. There will be i: 
creased strain on the spider and bod 
bolts, but I believe that the oilin 
system could remain unchanged ex 
cept perhaps for the type and weig! 
of lubricant used. 


Many Beneficial Results 

There would be many beneficial r 
sults from this change. The diffe 
ence obtained in effective  boltin 
surface would be between 15 and 
20%. In addition to the increase 
capacity of each bolter, I believe tl 
ash would be lowered, due to tl 
smaller circle of gyration. In our 
2,500-sack mill we have six purifiers 
and I believe these would handle the 
increase gained by the higher speed 
sifters, therefore the increase could 
be made merely by the addition 
more roll surface. 

It will be necessary to make some 
changes along the reductions on tl 
middlings, now that the bolting c« 
pacity has been increased approx!- 
mately 20% and the extra pair 0! 
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second break rolls and the pair of 
chunk rolls have been added. 

The purest middlings are, of course, 
the first, second and third middlings. 
The first, second and third middlings 
rolis also are carrying such loads 
that it is improbable that they will 
handle the increases that have been 
obtained so far. Considering that 
these stocks are clean and free as 
possible from bran, it will be safe to 
increase the capacity of the middlings 
rolis by corrugating them. The cor- 
rugations should be fine and dull and 
of the V-cut style, in my opinion. 
A fine cut should produce whiter 
flour. The coarse first middlings that 
have passed through approximately 
a 34GG could best be shattered by 
rolls having about 45 cuts per inch 
with a spiral of about *4 inch per foot 
and a differential of 2 to 1. 

The second middlings have scalped 
through about a 50 GG and over an 
11 NX could use about 70 cuts per 
inch, %-inch spiral and 2 to 1 dif- 
ferential. The third middlings have 
scalped through a 68 GG and the 
rolls should have about 100 cuts per 
inch, differential of 1%4 to 1, spiral 


of 12 inch. The middlings produced 
by these rolls should be bolted on 
cloth about one number finer than 
on cloth used on smooth rolls to in- 
sure against any specky stock enter- 


ing with the flour. 

We now have increased the mill’s 
capacity for bolting and grinding by 
approximately 20%. The power costs 


for middlings reduction have been 
reduced since corrugated rolls re- 
quire less pressure and therefore less 


power than do smooth rolls. Corru- 
gating the rolls increases their ca- 
pacity, also. 

If a mill that originally was pro- 
ducing 2,500 sacks daily were to 
adopt the changes outlined above, 
it could produce approximately 3,000 
sacks with a small increase in power 
requirements, a small cost for the 
changes made, and small added cost 
for upkeep of the corrugated rolls 
used in middlings reduction. 

¥ ¥ 

Editor’s Note.—The following arti- 
cle was presented by Mr. Youst at 
the annual convention of District 9, 
Association of Operative Millers. It 
was awarded third prize of $25 in an 
essay competition conducted in that 
district. 
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(Continued from page 3a.) 


decreases with increasing humidity 
of the air. 

Subsequently, we tested a number 
of different grain pests to determine 
the minimum effective concentration 
of the dust in wheat. 

With granary weevils (Sitophilus 
granarius L.), a 10-day exposure to 
Wheat treated at a concentration of 
l part of dust in 1,000 parts of wheat, 
or 60 lbs per 1,000 bus, was neces- 
sary to obtain an effective kill. With 
adult confused flour beetles (Tri- 
bolium confusum Duv.) the same con- 
centration was necessary. The lar- 
vae of the flour beetle and the larvae 
of the Mediterranean flour moth 
(Ephestia kuehniellia Zell.) were 
much more susceptible to the dust, 
and an effective mortality (70 to 
0% ) was obtained at a concentra- 
tion of 1 part dust in 3,000 parts 
wheat or 20 Ibs per 1,000 bus. The 
rust-red grain beetle, as we have 
seen, is abnormally susceptible to the 
dust and a 100% mortality resulted 
rom exposure to wheat treated at 
1 part dust in 16,000 parts wheat or 
about 4 lbs per 1,000 bus. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


The rust-red grain beetle loses more 
moisture and is therefore more sus- 
ceptible to the dust than any other 
insect tested. The’ larvae of the 
Mediterranean flour moth and the 
Indian meal moth (Plodia interpunc- 
tella Hbn.) come next in the order 
of susceptibility. Larvae of the con- 
fused flour beetle are less susceptible 
than the adult flour beetle, and the 
granary weevil shows about the same 
susceptibility as the adult flour beetle. 
This order of susceptibility, based on 
the water loss from dusted insects, 
places the insects in approximately 
the same order as the minimum effec- 
tive dosage found for the same in- 


sects under the same _ conditions. 

These experiments with dusted in- 
sects show that once having come 
in contact with the dust, insects lose 
moisture at an abnormal rate and 
are very likely to die by desiccation. 
We have also seen that rust-red grain 
beetles in contact with dusted wheat 
pick up sufficient dust to kill them 
even when the dust is present in very 
small quantities. 

Wheat treated at the rate of 4 
Ibs per 100 bus, rice weevils (Sitoph- 
ilus oryzae L.), lesser grain borers 
(Rhizophertha dominica Fab.), and 
flour beetles, suffered a much higher 
mortality than in untreated grain 
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under the same conditions. Against 
granary weevils and adult flour bee- 
tles the dust is effective but requires 
the addition of sizable amounts to 
the wheat, which then has the appear- 
ance and feel of limed grain. For 
this reason it seems unlikely that the 
dust will see general use on a prac- 
tical scale where these insects are 
common pests. 

Editor’s Note.—The foregoing ar- 
ticle is the text of an address by 
Dr. Smallman at the 1944 convention 
of the Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents. 
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Victory is our business until the war is won... and all of our energy 
is being devoted to that business. 


Meanwhile we have been evaluating our expanded facilities ... set- 
ting up plans for the full use of our equipment and services in peace 


time pursuits . . 


to meet the demands of our customers with ever 


increasing efficiency ... as we have been doing for over 66!years. 
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neutralization is the amount of 

replaceable hydrogen, whether 
or not it is in the ionized condition. It 
has been shown that in solutions of 
strong acids, the amount of hydrogen 
in the ionized form is large, and sim- 
ilarly in solutions of strong bases, 
the amount of OH or hydroxide in 
the ionized form is also large. The 
reverse is true of weak acids and 
bases. The amount of hydrogen in 
the ionized form in a unit volume 
of solution is designated as the hy- 
drogen ion concentration. The ex- 
pression for this is either H-ion con- 
centration or the symbol “pH,” fol- 
lowed by an index number; “pH” 
means potential hydrogen. 

The formula for water is written 
either H.O or HOH, indicating that 
water may be separated into the +H 
and the —OH ions. The amount of 
such ions in pure water is extreme- 
ly small, only one gram of ionized 
hydrogen in 10,000,000 liters of 
water. Since water contains one 
—OH for each +H there are 17.008 
grams of —OH in the same amount 
of water. Since a neutral solution 
is one in which the number of +H 
ions and the OH ions are equal, 
water is neutral. In an acid solu- 
tion the +H ions are in excess and 
in an alkaline solution the —OH ions 
are in excess. 


[ove principal factor in chemical 


Meaning of the Term “pH” 

The use of large numbers is incon- 
venient and hence a short term is 
used to express hydrogen ion concen- 
tration. The numeral 10,000,000 is 
equal to 10 multiplied 7 times or ex- 
pressed as 10°. But the hydrogen 
ion concentration of water is one in 
10,000,000 which is more convenient- 
ly written 10 to the minus seventh 
power. If the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration is increased so that it is one 
part in 1,000,000 then the figure 
would be 10, to the minus sixth. When 
the numerical values of the exponents 
decrease by one the H-ion concen- 
tration increases 10 times. This need 
not be confusing if it is remembered 
that the H-ion concentration values 
increase as the numerals which fol- 
low the term “pH” decrease and vice 
versa. 

In a water solution the —-OH ions 
are present in a reciprocal value. 
When the amounts of the hydrogen 
ions increase the —-OH ions decrease 
and vice versa. That is when the 
H-ion concentration has a high value, 
that of the —OH is low and when the 
—OH concentration is high that of 
the +H is low. 

The numerals following the symbol 
“pH” are then simply the exponents 
of the values for the H-ion concen- 
tration written without the negative 
sign. The smaller the figures for the 
pH, the greater is the H-ion concen- 
tration and the larger the figure, the 
smaller the H-ion concentration. The 
values for —OH concentration are in 
the reverse order. However, since 
these always have reciprocal values 
whose sum is 14, the numerical value 
for —OH can be deduced from the 
figure following pH. Therefore any 
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Applications of the Acidity Determination 


pH figure subtracted from 14 will 
give the numeral to express the --OH 


concentration. Thus pH 5 equals 10 
to the minus ninth power —OH con- 
centration. 


Determining pH Values 


There are two general methods of 
determining pH values. One is known 
as the electrometric method and the 
other as the colorometric method. 
The former is the more exact and 
convenient when the suitable instru- 
ment is available. These instruments 
have been brought to a high degree 
of perfection and convenience of op- 
eration. 

The colorometric method is based 





Swanson 
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on the principle that various indi- 
cators change colors at different 
H-ion concentrations. Thus thymol 
blue is red at pH 1.2 and yellow at 
pH 2.8. Methyl red is red at pH 4.4 
and yellow at pH 6. Phenol red is 
yellow at pH 7.2 and red at pH 88. 
Phenolphthalein is colorless at pH 
8.3 and red at pH 10. Thymolphtha- 
lein is yellow at pH 9.3 and blue at 
pH 10.3. The colors obtained with 
these indicators thus show a certain 
range in pH values. These figures 
may give the impression that the 
colorometric method is crude or ap- 
proximate. While it does not have 
the preciseness of the electrometric 
method, yet by the use of weak acids 
and bases together with suitable 
salts, the pH values may be obtained 
with an accuracy in the range of 
pH 2. Whether the electrometric or 
the colorometric method should be 
used depends on the purposes for 
which the determinations are made. 


Practical Applications 


The determinations of acidity and 
H-ion concentration have a_ wide 
range of usefulness. Increase in 
acidity is associated with certain 
forms of changes which take place in 
food materials, especially when stored 
for considerable periods of time. Very 


old flour has an acidity value con- 
siderably above that of fresh flour. 
The acidity of wheat which has been 
damaged in storage is notably greater 
than in sound wheat. Enzymes 
(which are the tools of life’s proc- 
esses) are sensitive to the H-ion 
concentrations. Increasing or de- 
creasing the H-ion concentrations 
above or below the optimum level 
lowers enzyme activity and there are 
definite limits beyond which the ac- 
tivity ceases. 


pH Values of Flour and Dough 


Interest in H-ion concentration in 
connection with flour and dough was 
greatly stimulated in 1911 by the 
publication of the work of H. Jessen 
Hansen of the Carlsberg laboratory 
at Copenhagen. As a result of an 
extensive investigation on _ several 
grades of flour, he attempted to show 


that there was a particular H-ion 
concentration at which every flour 
made the best and largest loaf. The 


provisional conclusion was made that 
a H-ion concentration in flour repre- 
sented by pH 5 is the best for bread 
baking. This statement had an alluring 
definiteness and stimulated a large 
amount of investigation on H-ion 
concentration in flour and dough and 
its influence on the baking value. 
While much information of scientific 
value was obtained, the direct prac- 
tical applications to baking have 
been comparatively meager. Indi- 
rectly they have been valuable in in- 
creasing the knowledge of the factors 
which influence baking values. 
Extensive tests were made by Fish- 
er and Halton (1919) on a great va- 
riety of flours which ranged in H-ion 
concentration from pH 7.8 to pH 4.2. 
The periods of fermentation were al- 
so varied. They conclude that the H- 
ion concentration of the flour is not 
a factor of great importance in de- 
termining dough or loaf quality. This 
was further emphasized by the addi- 
tion of acid in amounts several times 
greater than what is produced by 
overfermentation. Such additions ap- 
peared to have singularly little effect 
on dough or loaf characteristics. 
Halton and Fisher (1932) conclude 
from further tests that change in 
PH value can play only a minor role 
in panary fermentation and in dough 
ripening. Similar results have been 
obtained by other investigators. 


Acidity of Water Extracts 


While there is apparently no free 
acid in sound wheat or flour, a water 
extract obtained from these will neu- 
tralize a certain amount of a solution 
of a standard base. Such extracts 
may be obtained by placing a con- 
venient amount of ground wheat or 
flour in a suitable volume of water 
at 104° F. and holding at this tem- 
perature for two hours with frequent 
agitation. A clear filtrate will neu- 
tralize certain amounts of a standard 
base. This shows that the water ex- 
tracts from the wheat or flour con- 
tain acid reacting substances. More 
of these will be extracted from the 
wheat than from the flour and more 
from the higher ash mill stream 
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flours than from those lower in ash, 
Working with mill stream flours, 


Swanson (1912) found that there 
was a correlation between ash and 
acidity, between phosphorus’ and 


acidity and also between amino acids 
or soluble nitrogenous compounds 
and acidity. These nitrogenous coni- 
pounds represented the material made 
soluble by digesting for one hour in 
a 1% solution of sodium chloride. As 
the ash as well as these other sub- 
stances increased there was also an 
increase in the amounts of the stand- 
ard base neutralized. Since the mill 
streams were freshly milled from 
sound wheat, the figures obtained in 
neutralizing the standard base could 
not be due to free acids. The close 
correlation between the phosphorus 
and acidity figures indicated that the 
acid reacting substance ‘extracted 
was some compound which contained 
phosphorus. Assuming that this com- 
pound was potassium dihydrogen 
phosphate the chemical reaction in 
neutralizing the standard base would 
be KOH+ KH:.PO.= K:HPO, +H.0. 
Potassium dihydrogen phosphate is 
an acid salt with one hydrogen atom 
replaceable in neutralizing the water 
extract. Therefore one molecule of 
this salt will neutralize one molecule 
of the standard base KOH and the 
percentage of acidity may be calcu- 
lated on this basis. 

There is no clear evidence that this 
salt is present in sound wheat or 
flour in the form or amount in which 
it occurs in the water extract. It is 
probable that the largest part at 
least is formed during the period of 
digestion. This was indicated by the 
fact that the extracts obtained af- 
ter two hours’ digestion at 40° C. 
neutralized much larger amounts of 
the standard base than the extracts 
obtained after digesting at 25° C. 
(77° F.) for 30 minutes. 

The close correlation between acid- 
ity and the amounts of soluble nitro- 
genous compounds is probably due at 
least in part to the fact that the mill 
stream flours which have large 
amounts of ash also have large 
amounts of these nitrogenous com- 
pounds. Some of these compounds 
may have a limited amount of neu- 
tralizing effect on a standard alkali 
solution and hence influence the {ig- 
ures for total acidity. 


Acidity in Alcoholic Extracts 


Because of the hydrolying effects 
of water, other liquids have been em- 


ployed. The use of 85% ethyl alco- 
hol for extracting, Known as ihe 
Greek or Balland method, was 
thought by some to give a_ truer 
measure of actual acidity. Fifield 


and Bailey (1929) and also Markiey 
and Bailey (1931) used extraction by 
water and extraction by alcohol in 
their studies of the march of acidity 
in stored flour. By both methods an 
increase in acidity was shown as a re- 
sult of storage for considerable pe- 
riods. 

That acid substances do develop in 
flour upon long periods of storage as 
frequently been shown. Johnson and 
Green (1931) extracted with ether an 
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‘Tortoise Salt” 
“Hare Salt” 


ONE OF OUR most difficult problems in 
selling Diamond Crystal Salt is the 
apathy of food technologists and salt 
buvers toward salt. Too often they say, 
“Oh, well, salt is salt.’ 





Take solubility: In salting butter, salt 
must dissolve with lightning speed. If 
the butter fat is on the soft side—lack- 
ing in body—at certain seasons, butter 
salt must dissolve so quickly that over- 
working is avoided. Otherwise, the but- 
ter may lose its desirable physical prop- 
erties and become mottled or marbled 
and may lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly 
dissolved, the butter may be gritty. 
On the other hand, in salting cheese, 
slow solubility of salt is highly impor- 
tant. Otherwise, salt is lost in whey, 
producing undersalted cheese. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt, for example, dis- 
solves completely in water at 65° F. in 
less than 9.8 seconds—average rate, 9.2 
seconds. Quality-minded food processors 
can depend on Diamond Crystal prod- 
ucts, manufactured under strict quality- 
control standards for solubility rate. 





NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 

If salt solubility enters into your proc- 
essing, drop a line to our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 
recommend the correct grade and grain 
of Diamond Crystal Salt for best re- 
sults in your plant. Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. A-3, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il 
nn 


/ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


old patent flour which had been 
stored in the laboratory for five years 
and also served samples of freshly 
milled flours. The amount of acid 
reacting materials extracted from 
the old patent flour was seven times 
greater than that obtained from the 
freshly milled straight flour. Johnson 
(1925) found that the principal or- 
ganic acids developed when dough 
ferments are lactic and acetic, the 
former occurring in three times the 
amount of the latter. 

Schulerud (1932) of Oslo, Norway, 
stated that flour acidity should al- 
ways mean the acids present in dry 
flour. These acids are partly phos- 
phates, partly fatty acids and pos- 
sibly some amino acids and protein 
matter. He proposed the use of a 
solution of ethyl alcohol, 67% by vol- 
ume, for extracting the acid-react- 
ing materials in flour. This method 
is rapid since no period of extraction 
is used, only complete dispersion of 
the flour in the alcoholic solution 
followed by filtration and titration 
with standard alkali. The Greek 
method in comparison is slow, requir- 
ing 24 hours for digestion. Directions 
for both the Greek and the Schulerud 
methods are given in the A.A.C.C. 
Cereal Laboratory methods. 


Fat Acidity as a Measure of 
Damage 

The determination of fat acidity 
or the actual acidity of the extracted 
fat has been found useful as a meas- 
ure of deterioration in grain. A 10- 
gram portion of the ground sample 
of the grain is extracted with petro- 
leum ether for 16 hours. The solvent 
is removed from the extract by 
evaporation on a steam bath. The 
extract fat is redissolved with a ben- 
zene-alcohol mixture and then titrated 
with standard alkali. The acidity is 
calculated on the basis of the num- 
ber of milligrams of standard KOH 
neutralized by the free fatty acids 
obtained from 100 grams of grain. 


Summary of Acidity Measures 


A study of the various methods of 
determining acidity in cereal and 
cereal products was made by Zeleny 
and Coleman (1938). They state that 
“the acidic substances in cereal and 
cereal products may be divided into 
three principal classes: (1) free fat- 
ty acids, (2) acid phosphates and (3) 
amino acids.” The water extract 
method determines acidity principal- 
ly due to acid phosphates. The 85% 
alcohol extraction method (Greek or 
Balland) extracts and determines es- 
sentially all the free fatty acids plus 
varying fractions of acid phosphates 
and amino acids. The 67% alcohol 
extraction method (Schulerud’s) for 
flour extracts the major part of all 
three types of acids but fails to de- 
termine quantitatively the amino 
acids. Zeleny and Coleman also state 
that fat acidity obtained in the petro- 
leum ether extract appears to be a 
more reliable index of soundness in 
grain than that obtained by the oth- 
er commonly used methods. However 
the development of fat acidity is re- 
lated to the air supply (Swanson, 
1934). In the entire exclusion of air, 
fat acidity, such as would neutralize 
a standard base, did not develop, but 
the damage was as great as in the 
samples which gave notable tests for 
fat acidity. 

The deleterious influence on gluten 
properties of acids which develop 
during long storage of flour was 
shown by Natalie Kozmin (1935). 
She stored flour at 59° F., 86° F. and 
113° F. for one to three months. The 
gluten from the flour stored at the 
lower temperature had the same 


properties as from freshly milled 
flour. The flour stored at 113° F. 
had a marked increase in titrable 
acidity and the gluten was damaged. 
After this aged flour had been ex- 
tracted with ether so as to remove 
the fat, the gluten had the same 
properties as that from _ freshly 
milled flour. This indicated that the 
undesirable baking qualities of old 
flour are due to a considerable extent 
to the development of acidity as a 
result of the oxidation of fat. 


¥ ¥ 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Do’s and Don'ts of Flour Storage 


By Martin E. Newell 


Associate Editor, The American Baker 


is a constantly recurring prob- 

lem in bakeries that must carry 
sizable stocks, but it has assumed a 
new importance lately because of 
wartime circumstances and intensi- 
fied activity of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration in checking on 
sanitation in bakeries. 


[is a cons with flour in storage 


The federal food agency’s drive on 
sanitation in food plants comes at a 
time when bakers generally are car- 
rying larger ingredient stocks, when- 
ever possible, as a safeguard against 
transportation delays and other pos- 
sible wartime emergencies that might 
interrupt the steady flow of raw ma- 
terials to the manufacturing plant. 


At the same time, shortages 


quantity and quality of labor have 
forced most employers to “stretch” 
their labor supply and some cases 
may have resulted in less careful at- 
tention to storage conditions and 
plant housekeeping than would nor- 


mally be applied to that job. 


Federal food agents have the au- 
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use ‘““VEXTRAM”’ —the flour-enrichment 
mixture with the 10% safety factor—as 
stated on the label. ‘““VEXTRAM”’ as- 
sures full enrichment of flour safely 
above required levels. It protects 
against inadequate enrichment due to 
variations in natural vitamin-mineral 
content of wheat a¢ no extra cost. 

In addition, ‘“VEXTRAM”’ has the 
following advantages: 

A free-flowing concentrate of all re- 
quired vitamins and minerals in prac- 
tically ash-free carriers*, ‘““VEXTRAM” 
is better feeding, gives better disper- 
sion, makes sifting easier, and mini- 
mizes the risk of scalping off nutrients 
in the rebolt sifters. 


All ‘“‘VexTRAM” ingredients are 
food grade. Accurate pH control af- 
fords best conditions for maintaining 
stability. 

“VEXTRAM” is regularly supplied 
to millers in either single strength 
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thority to enter any food processing 
plant to make an inspection. The 
inspector will take a sample of any 
flour which may appear to be unfit 
for human consumption and forward 
the sample to a chemist for analysis. 
The processor is entitled to part of 
the sample. If insects are found the 
federal agency obtains seizure papers 
for that particular flour from the 
federal court. When these have been 
issued the flour is then in the posses- 
sion of the court and the owner can- 
not move it. The notice of seizure 
states a definite time at which the 
condemned flour will be destroyed by 
the government. 

The owner of the flour may request 
the court to release the flour under 
bond for the purpose of separating 
contaminated parts from the rest, 
The separation must be done to the 
satisfaction of the Food and Drug 
Administration. In some cases it 
may be possible to separate portions 
of the flour that show no contamina- 
tion, and with the approval of the 
food agency officials that part may 
then be released to the baker for 
regular use. The contaminated por- 
tion must be destroyed or converted 
into stock feeds. 


Best Storage Conditions 


Flour storage problems are only 
a few among the many bakery sani- 
tation tasks, but they have been very 
troublesome ones to many bakers and 
have been a particular headache this 
year. So it is worthwhile to revicw 
some of the do’s and don’ts of good 
flour storage technique. 

Flour should be stored in a dry, 
well-ventilated place. There should 
be sufficient light provided so that 
an intelligent inspection of stocks 
can be made from time to time and 





Editor’s Note.—The accompanying 
article originally appeared in The 
American Baker, published by the 
publishers of this journal. Millers 
will find much valuable information 
in it that may be applied in their 
own warehouses or conveyed to their 
bakery customers. Many of the rec- 
ommendations contained in the article 
were obtained from warehouse su- 
perintendents. 





any signs of weevil infestion discov- 
ered easily. In stacking the bags 
leave ample space between the flour 
pile and walls to allow for ventila- 
tion, and the sacks should not be so 
closely packed together as to pre- 
vent movement of air between them. 

Ideal temperatures for flour stor- 
age are within the range of 68 to 
72° with a relative humidity of 60% 
to 70%. 

Generally flour should be piled on 
skids or low platforms about six 
inches above the floor. This will 
allow better air circulation and un- 
der proper circumstances will be help- 
ful in keeping down weevil infesta- 
tion. However, it should be remem- 
bered that the floor beneath the skids 
must be kept clean, and if for any 
reason this task is not possible or 
is likely to be neglected, then it is 
better to place the flour directly on 
the floor. The floor should first be 
covered with paper of the boxcar 
liner type. 

The objection that some_ bakers 
have found to skids and racks is 
that these platforms make it more 
difficult to clean the storage space. 
Workers become careless and do not 
move the rack often enough to clean 
the floor. When such racks are used 
a considerable amount of dust drops 
through to the floor and if not 
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cleaned regularly creates an_ ideal 
breeding place for weevil. 

The space provided for storing 
flour should be arranged so that the 
oldest stocks can be removed first. 
New stocks should never be piled 
on old. 

Flour should not be stored near 
other products which give off a strong 
odor as flour will absorb these odors 
very quickly. Nor should it be put 
near other products that are sus- 
ceptible to infestation. Smoke from 
coals of high sulphur content if al- 
lowed to seep into the storage space, 
for example from near-by railroad 
lines, Will cause serious damage to 
flour. 

Insect Pests 

The term weevil is commonly used 
to describe a wide variety of insect 
pests that readily infest flour. Those 
most commonly found are the Medi- 
terranean flour moth, Indian meal 
moth, confused flour beetle, red rust 
flour beetle, cadelle beetle and saw- 
toothed grain beetle. There are other 
less important species. 

rhe confused flour beetle is the 
most serious of all the pests because 
of its prolific nature and the ability 
of its eggs to cling to bags and flour. 
This pest’s small, white eggs are laid 
singly, hatching in about seven days. 
The larva stage is a small, yellowish 
white, wiry worm, which reaches its 
full growth of three sixteenths inch 
in about 22 days. Then the pupa, 
or inactive stage, lasts about 10 days 
before the adult beetle appears, a 
reddish brown, shiny flattened oval 
beetle about one sixteenth inch long. 
The red rust flour beetle is very simi- 
lar 

Weevil trouble is one of the main 
dangers to be forestalled. There are 
no weevil or weevil eggs in freshly 
milled flour. This is insured by the 
fact that every particle is sifted 
through fine silk cloths in the milling 
process. The openings in the cloths 
are too minute to permit passage of 
weevil or weevil eggs. 

Infestation, therefore, takes place 
sometime after the flour is milled 
in storage, in transportation, or in 
packing in old bags that have not 
been properly cleaned and fumigated. 

To avoid weevil trouble in stored 
flour, the storage space must be kept 
very clean. The walls should be 
swept down and the floors cleaned 
thoroughly at regular intervals. Wee- 
vils develop in dust and dirt that is 
allowed to accumulate. 

Care should be taken to see that 
all cracks and corners are free of dirt 
as these places provide ideal breed- 
ing spots for infestation. If the flour 
is stored in a place with wooden 
floors, or any other floors which con- 
tain numerous cracks, the sweeping 
job should be done lengthwise of the 
boards so that all dust and dirt can 
be swept up from the cracks. 

At periodic intervals inspection 
should be made of flour stocks and 
if any infestation is found the con- 
taminated flour should be removed 
immediately to avoid spreading the 
trouble to the rest of the flour stocks. 
If the flour turnover is not rapid, it 
is worthwhile to restack the piles 
from time to time after brushing the 
sacks, especially the seams and ears. 
This may forestall an incipient infes- 
tation and the moving also helps to 
provide necessary aeration for the 

our, 

Fumigants 

The proper use of fumigants is a 
great help in keeping storage space 
frec of insect infestation. Floors 
and walls should be sprayed regular- 
ly, particularly during warmer weath- 
er when the infestation threat is the 
greatest. These contact sprays should 
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be applied with a good spray gun set 
so the fumigant will atomize in a fine 
mist. 

Here are some don'ts in the use of 
contact sprays: Don’t use common 
fly sprays or oil sprays around flour 
stocks. They are ineffective for wee- 
vil extermination and may often dis- 
color the bags and impart an odor 
to the flour. Don’t use fumigants 
that contain sulphur or formalde- 
hyde, the fumes of which are injuri- 
ous to the baking quality of flour. 
They will ruin your flour stocks. 

Don’t use inflammable sprays or 
poisonous powders—for obvious rea- 
sons. And, of course, there is no 
use in employing a volatile fumigant 


in a drafty place. It is a waste of 
time and money. 

If flour becomes contaminated with 
insects, action should be taken as 
soon as possible. If the infestation 
has been long continued so that in- 
sects have penetrated into the flour, 
spraying will be ineffective and only 
a thorough and heavy dosage of 
lethal gas will be effective in stop- 
ping the damage. 

General fumigation by gas fumi- 
gants is only practical if the store- 
room can be made air-tight so that 
the gas can be retained for at least 
12 hours. Some volatile gas fumi- 
gants are inflammable and deadly to 
human life, so any such fumigation 
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should be carried on only under the 
supervision of an expert familiar with 
the product and its effects. The ut- 
most caution must be used at all 
times. Nearly every city has pro- 
fessional fumigators who can handle 
this kind of operation. 

The method of tarpaulin fumiga- 
tion sometimes has possibilities for 
use in the bakery to fumigate single 
piles of infested material in a ware- 
house or units of machinery, etc. In 
this method a rubberized tarpaulin 
is used to cover completely the pile 
of flour to be fumigated. It is made 
tight. around the bottom by piling 
filled sacks of some material on the 
base of the tarpaulin. The insect- 
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A century ago the milling picture 
began to change rapidly. 


Wide controversy raged over the 
merits or disadvantages of new in- 
ventions, such as the roller mill, 
and the industry was revolution- 
ized by improved equipment and 
technique. 
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The design of reel and sifter was radically changed, but 
one element remained to link the old time miller with 
the modern miller ... SWISS SILK. 


Experiments with various substitutes always resulted 
in a return to this consistently superior textile which, 
year in, year out for more than a century, has been 
bolting the flour of the nation. 


Millers of all ages agree—you can’t buy better bolt- 


ing cloth. 
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killing gas is then introduced into 
the area beneath the cover by means 
of a tube which is inserted into the 
tarpaulin and the other end connect- 
ed to a cylinder of the gas. 

In these days of transportation 
shortage when boxcars are hard to 
obtain it sometimes happens that 
freshly packed insect-free flour is 
inadvertently loaded in an infested 
boxcar and some insects will be noted 
crawling on the bags of flour upon 
arrival at the bakery. If deemed de- 
sirable such a car can be fumigated 
while loaded. The doors of the car 
must be sealed with masking tape. 
A copper tube is inserted through the 
bottom of the car and methyl bro- 
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mide gas injected into the car 
through the tube. The gas must be 
permitted to remain in the car for 
not less than 12 hours. Methyl bro- 
mide is a fumigant with a very high 
penetrating power. 

Another method of protecting 
against insect infestation in flour has 
been adopted recently by some larger 
bakery plants. This consists of the 
installation of a machine, common on 
flour mills, called the Entoleter, 
which is based on mechanical prin- 
ciples, not chemical destruction of 
the insects. The flour passes through 
a high speed rotor. The severe im- 
pact to which the material is sub- 
jected as it passes through the rotor 


destroys all stages of insect life but 
does not harm the baking qualities 
of the flour. The machine serves to 
aerate the flour and can be used for 
blending also. 

Flour handling equipment needs 
the same care in cleanliness as does 
the flour storeroom to avoid weevil 
infestation. The flour dump, bin, 
bolters and sifters and elevators and 
conveyors all should be inspected and 
cleaned frequently to eliminate old 
flour accumulation in dead spots and 
annual fumigation is a helpful pre- 
caution. Many conventional storage 
bins are particular sources of trou- 
ble where there is an uneven dis- 
charge from the bottom of the bin. 
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All authorities in the field of animal nutri- 
tion are agreed that it is of the greatest 
importance that poultry feeds contain 
adequate amounts of Riboflavin (Vita- 
min B., sometimes termed Vitamin G). 
Inadequate supplies in the feed of lay- 
ing and breeding hens lead to decreased 
egg production, low fertility of the eggs, 
and high mortality rate and high inci- 
dence of curled-toe paralysis in the chicks 
produced. Insufficient content of this 
in chick feed results in slow 


growth, curled-toe paralysis, and high 


Many of the feed supplements for- 
merly used as Riboflavin sources are now 
in short supply, but fortunately ample 
amounts of the pure crystalline vitamin 


are available. But what is of even greater 


RIBOFLAVIN ror ENRICHMENT 
OF POULTRY FEEDS 


importance — simple arithmetic will show 
that the pure Riboflavin is by far the 
cheapest source of this vitamin. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc. offer for feed 
supplementation pure crystalline Ribo- 
flavin U.S.P. (1,000,000 gamma or mi- 
crograms per gram), Riboflavin Mixture 
No. 2, and Riboflavin Mixture No. 3. The 
two latter consist of intimate mixtures of 
the crystalline vitamin with caleium car- 
bonate or edible starch, calcium carbon- 
ate being used as the base for Mixture No. 
2 and edible starch for Mixture No. 3; 
both contain 1 gram (1,000,000 gamma 
or micrograms) of Riboflavin per ounce. 
Shipment of any of these products can 
be made at once on receipt of order — no 
application to the War Production Board 


for allocation is necessary. 
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Dead spots in which flour can become 
packed may readily develop and un- 
less they are broken up frequently 
by hand the old flour affords a good 
spot for a weevil infestation that 
may contaminate the whole bin. 

For elevator legs, all parts of which 
sometimes are not accessible for 
cleaning and contact spray treat- 
ment, simple systems have been de- 
vised for fumigation by introducing 
the fumigant into the leg and run. 
ning the machinery for a short time, 
The elimination of dead spots in flour 
conveying machinery would be an im- 
portant step toward weevil control. 

Flour sifting apparatus should have 
a sufficiently fine screen to remove 
foreign matter from flour. Coarse 
screens cannot do much more than 
take off the largest particles and 
they will not catch all weevil, insect 
particles or rodent dirt. At least a 
26-mesh screen is needed to do a 
fair job of cleaning flour and even 
that will not be absolute proof 
against all weevil particles. It has 
been proved by experiment that a 
10xx bolting cloth which has a mesh 
of 108 will remove all stages of in- 
sect life from flour. Probably a 97- 
mesh will do an efficient job. (But 
the finest screen made is not proof 
against the passage of absolutely all 
insect fragments.) 

Such fine meshes are not used in 
the bakery. Where a fine mesh is 
used a larger sifting surface is re- 
quired. However, the tendency is 
toward finer screens, and newer meth- 
ods of detecting the presence of for- 
eign matter in food products now be- 
ing used by the food and drug admin- 
istration may eventually make it nec- 
essary to revise the customary stand- 
ards for flour sifters in the bakery 

In the current sanitation drive in 
the past few months there have been 
several cases in all parts of the coun- 
try where large baking corporations 
have been fined substantial amounts 
because the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration charged that bakery products, 
containing evidence of insect frag- 
ments, had been shipped in interstate 
commerce. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dressing Belts 


OO many belt maintenance men 

make the mistake of waiting until 
a belt begins to slip on the pulley 
before applying dressing. When they 
do apply the dressing, they are likely 
to put so much on the belt thai it 
will fail to pull properly for some 
time on account of the interval re- 
quired for the belt to absorb the 
dressing, especially if it is a liquid 
dressing. 

When a belt is well filled with 
dressing and when the surface is 
soft and pliable, it is at its best. 
The proper time to treat a belt is 
just before shutting down for the 
night. If the belt runs on a wrapper 
pulley or loose pulley part of the 
time, treat it when it is not working. 
The dressing will have ample time 
to soak in.—W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE ” 

To a beginner, a two-wheeled 
hand truck appears to be a simple 
device to operate, but as many eX- 
perienced men can testify, there are 
tricks to be learned. Let the older 
and experienced men devote some 
time in instructing beginners in the 
proper use of hand trucks. 
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Milling 60 Years Ago 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Determining Flour Grades and Yields 


Editor’s Note.—The following arti- 
cle is reprinted from Mr. Gibson’s 
book, “Gradual Reduction Milling,” 
published in 1885 by The Northwest- 
ern Miller. Mr. Gibson was one of 
the foremost American milling tech- 
nologists and was an authority on 
technical details connected with the 
then new roller milling process. His 
observations on milling problems con- 
tinue to be of interest to present-day 
millers. 
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S we now understand it, the pur- 
A pose in milling is to make the 
largest proportion of mid- 
dlings, with the intention of making 
a proportional product of pure flour. 
And whereas the middlings were pre- 
viously an incident of reduction and 
not the desired portion, it is now the 
reverse, the middlings being in larger 
proportion and the flour or dust of 
their preparation being the incident. 
There is something which may be 
said on the low grade question, and 
that is, bluntly, that there should be 
two low grades instead of one. There 
is just one place to stop making flour, 
and that is where the lowest grade of 
flour and the best portion of the feed 
approximate the same price. There 
is no more reason for running all the 
low grade into one packer than there 
is for so doing with the higher 
grades. The logic which advises the 
throwing away of any quantity of 
superfine flour in order to bolster up 
or to keep the low grade “rich 
enough,”’ cannot be accepted. If the 
desired grade is XXX, anything which 
will lower that grade may be put in 
another barrel, and not sold at the 
same price as feed. A small propor- 
tion of low grade flour will lower a 
much larger quantity of high grade. 
A quantity of superfine flour may 
and often does contain 50 and 60% 
of several grades higher, a large por- 
tion slightly above it, and a small 
quantity of fine or other lower grade, 
which serves to lower the whole. 
The above system of grading is ac- 
cording to St. Louis methods, and, 
by the way, is the best system in this 
country for low grades. It has been 
adopted by the Indianapolis board, 
and should be recognized by the 
principal markets as standard on 
winter wheat low grade. This meth- 
od of separating the low grades does 
not necessarily require a packer for 
each. They may be run into sacks, 
graded and packed when convenient. 
This is one element of Hungarian 
milling. It often happens that 2 or 
3% of the lower end of the red dog 
may be spouted out in this way, the 
principal product being materially 
improved and the small portion of a 
quality above the price of feed. The 
practice of running everything below 
a choice clear or bakers’ into one 
grade, is an absurdity. As to the 
yield proper, it is a matter of de- 
tail. The question as to how low 
it can be made can be decided by put- 
ting in enough machinery to make 
the last flour and the feed meet in 
price, or as nearly so as will repre- 
Sent the difference in cost of manu- 
facturing flour or feed. 

As a matter of practice, we can- 
not make these separations as exact 
a is here implied. It is easy to un- 
derstand, if you stop to think about 
it, that the range from a good clear 


flour, such as a fancy or a choice, 
to the super, is too wide to be nat- 
ural or right. In most mills there 
can be found flour running into the 
low grade mixture which is well 
above superfine in grade, and this 
being the case, there must be other 
products which are well below the 
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superfine. Now, if we could make 
arrangements to separate these ex- 
tremes, rather than to run them 
together, we would have a certain 
proportion of flour which is quite 
good, or intermediate, in quality, and 
a certain other proportion which is 
below the super standard, and we 
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could then judge exactly whether it 
would pay to run them together or 
not. The géneral experience is that 
it does not. Sometimes we know of 
millers running patent, clear and low 
grade all together, for the purpose, 
as they say, of making a “cheap mix- 
ture.” It generally makes it so 
cheap that there is no money in it. 
There are those who begin throw- 
ing stock into the feed pile where 
others begin to make low grade flour. 
his is where the lowest grade of 
flour is XXX, which necessarily im- 
plies that there must be still other 
and lower grade flour going into the 
feed pile. What better thing could 


(Continued on page 18a.) 














INTELLIGENT AND EXPERIENCED Engineering SERVICE 


Eiguipment of P recision 


The K. C. HORIZONTAL 
TYPE MIXER, all steel con- 
struction with specially con- 
structed mixing agitator. The 
triple action of this agitator 
feature effects a more rapid 


mix. 











Manufactured in four sizes: 500, 1000, 2000 and 
4000 pound capacities, based on material weigh- 
ing 25 to 28 pounds per cubic foot. 


tioning. 


ROLL TRAM WHEEL 
A roll in tram standing is likely to be out 
of tram while running. This special Roll 
Tram Wheel makes a running tram of 
your rolls. Tram your rolls while run- 
ning—know exactly how they are func- 
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Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 
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value for yield, resistance to disease, 
agronomic characteristics and other 
factors that are given consideration 
in determining the excellence of a 
new wheat variety. 

Under the co-ordinated program, 
uniform yield nurseries are main- 
tained at 14 locations in the south- 
ern portion of the hard winter wheat 
region. Duplicate samples of seed of 
each variety under test are sown in 
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three one-rod rows in test plots. The 
plots are replicated from three to 
five times at each location. As the 
wheat matures, the center row of 
each three-row plot is harvested for 
yield determinations and the repli- 
cated rows are averaged to obtain an 
average yield for that location. 

With tests conducted simultaneous- 
ly at 14 stations, it is possible to 
accumulate data on 42 crop-years in 
three years’ time on such tests. That 
data is supplied both in sectional and 
regional bases. 

Dr. Quisenberry, as co-ordinator of 
the hard red winter wheat improve- 
ment program, is the “go-between” 
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100 North LaSalle Street - 
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for the Bureau of Plant Industry and 
the scientists at the different state 
agricultural experiment stations. It 
is his duty to attend to the myriad 
of details that are part and parcel 
of the program. His office literally 
“rides herd” on from 2,000 to 10,000 
individual selections carried in the 
several state nurseries; from 200 to 
500 selections made from the original 
rows; and from 10 to 30 varieties 
that have shown enough promise in 
the previous two years to warrant 
advancement to plots. That number 
is further reduced to between 5 and 
10 varieties that finally reach co- 
operative testing plots maintained 
by farmers. Then if a variety shows 
further promise, and if the mass of 
data accumulated in the years of 
testing at the various stations war- 
rants, it is advanced to “increase 
fields’’ where rigid supervision is 
maintained to insure that the parent 
stock for the first commercial plant- 
ing will be pure. Usually it requires 
from two to three years for increas- 
ing seed stock before any of the new 
wheat reaches flour mills, because of 
the fact that seed of the new variety 
commands a premium price from cer- 
tified seed growers for the first crops 
or until the supply of seed becomes 
well distributed among farmers. 

The work of Dr. Quisenberry’s or- 
ganization in producing a new variety 
of wheat ends when the wheat is re- 
leased for commercial production. 
From there on, crop improvement 
associations in the several states usu- 
ally supervise the work of pure seed 
production. These associations do not 
engage in plant breeding but do work 
in close co-operation with the vari- 
ous agricultural experiment stations 
in the production of certified or blue 
ribbon seed, thus maintaining the 
purity of the variety. Membership 
in the crop improvement associations 
usually is made up of farmers who 
grow pure seed of the leading varie- 
ties of farm crops. 

Dr. Quisenberry has been engaged 
in crop improvement work since he 
was mustered out of the army at the 
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close of World War I. The Veterans 
Administration, at the close of the 
war, established vocational agricul- 
ture schools at several universities 
and offered discharged veterans an 
opportunity to continue their school- 
ing. Dr. Quisenberry, at the close of 
the war, was in an officer-candidate 
school at Camp Hancock. He en- 
rolled in the vocational school at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, and 
completed his high school education 
there. 

During the summer months he was 
employed on the agronomy farm at 
the agricultural experiment station 
there, hoeing weeds and acting as a 
field helper for Dr. S. C. Salmon, 
his present superior officer, and for 
L. E. Call, now dean of the school 
of agriculture and director of the 
experiment station, who at that time 
was a member of the agronomy de- 
partment faculty. Dr. Quisenberry 
recalls that he received 15¢ per hour 
for his work then. 

Instructors in the vocational agri- 
culture school noted Dr. Quisen- 
berry’s interest in agricultural re- 
search and encouraged him to enroll 
in the college’s school of agriculture 
when he completed his high school 
training. He received his bachelor 
of science degree in agriculture in 
1921. 

Dr. Quisenberry accepted a_ job, 
after graduation, on the staff at the 
University of West Virginia, where 
he remained for three years, and then 
went to the University of Minnesota 
for advanced study. He received his 
master of science degree from the 
latter university in 1925 and con- 
tinued his study toward a doctor of 
philosophy degree which he received 
in 1931. Sandwiched between terms 
at the university were several as- 
signments in Washington with the 
division of cereal crops and diseases, 
and supervision of the rust breeding 
nursery for the division at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

He married “the girl next door to 
his grandfather’s place” at Newton, 
Kansas. The Quisenberrys have two 
children, a son, Karl, Jr., now in the 
Navy, and a daughter, Marian Alice, 
a freshman in the University High 
School at Lincoln, Neb. 

Dr. Quisenberry’s principal hobby 
is sports and he confesses to being 
a sports page addict as well as a 
regular attendant at all of the ath- 
letic events staged at the University 
of Nebraska. While his two collec- 
tions—petrified wood and rattlesnake 
rattles—cannot be classed as_ hob- 
bies, he adds to them occasionally. 
He has a third collection, a large 
number of cartoons, mainly agricul- 
tural in subject matter, that his 
friends and associates have sent to 
him from time to time. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Solder pots, blow torches or any 
other device or instrument that pro- 
duces an open flame should be posi: 
tively forbidden in any area in which 
there is an appreciable amount of 
dust. If soldering must be done in 
these areas, it should be done with 
an electric soldering iron. The lest 
solution is shutting down the plant 
if possible, and if this is impossible, 
the area in which this equipmen' is 
to be used should be isolated com- 
pletely from the remainder of the 
plant by temporarily dust-tight par- 
titions or by tarpaulins thoroughly 
wet down. A guard with fire-fighting 
equipment should be in constant at- 
tendance. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 

The proper grade of lubricating oil 
may cost more than bargain oil, ut 
still costs much less than new beat- 
ings, shutdowns or fires. 
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Permaflux SPOUT MAGNETS 
HAVE DOUBLE GAP! ‘ 


That is, TWO strong poles of force over which the mate- 
rial must pass, thereby doubly insuring stopping and hold- _ 
ing contaminating metal. Two magnets in one; TWICE 


THE EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MAGNETS. 


PERMAFLUX magnets are powerful, and stay that way. 
As an example, it requires a pull of 16 lbs. to release a 
1 inch diameter round steel ball adhering to magnetic face. 


PERMAFLUxX pays dividends by eliminating hazards of 
explosions and fire due to tramp metal. In addition, sav- 
ings are realized in costs of damage to machinery and 
labor time lost in maintenance and repair. 


THE RICHMOND MFG. CO. 
29 Gooding St., Lockport, N. Y. 
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HOW TO BLAST THESE WOULD-BE 
GUESTS... and 


avoid Carcass 


THE MILL MUTUALS OFFER 
Positions to Young Men: 


A. With qualifications suited to Fire Insurance 
Adjustments. Personality and ability to meet all 
kinds of people essential. Some knowledge and 
experience in Flour Mill and Grain Elevator 
Accounting or Auditing required. 








Nuisance 


B. With qualifications suited to Fire Prevention 
Engineering. Mathematical and Mechanical abil- 
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ity are two essentials. Some college training IS NO RETAIL JOB. Clean them out at wholesale with— 
required. penetrating, killing tear gas fumigant that 
ac Q follows them into retreats and drives them 
cee : " . — ce — out, to die on the open floor where car- 
Both positions require extensive trav el. casses can be swept up for disposal. Light 
CHLORPICRIN dosage (economical), a generous pint or so 
< i > for each 1,000 sq. ft. of floor space. AND 

Address: —lingering traces repel possible newcomers for a long time to come. 
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400 W. MADISON STREET Ya INFESTED GRAIN With LARVACIDE 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS LESILy ppliec o grain stream incoming or 





in turning. Two simple methods shown at 
9 ‘ right. Used in time, LARVACIDE will save 
COPPER TuBIM lots of possible later trouble. 

Treat grain in shallow bins that cannot be 
turned, with 
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Capacity 
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CHLORPICRIN—CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 


applied by sprinkling or spraying onto grain 
surface. Larvacide 15-Mix is put up only in 
50 gallon drums. 


LARVACIDE has served millers, elevator and feed men for more than twenty years. 
Effective, economical, easy to apply, it is also nonflammable, nonexplosive and its 
unmistakable warning of its presence, even at far below the lethal concentration, 
helps guard against accident. Conveniently packaged: cylinders 25, 50, 100 and 
180 Ibs. and handy 1-lb. Dispenser Bottles, each in safety can, 12 to wooden case. 
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FLOOR SCULPTURE 


WITH 


STONHARD RESURFACER 


Applied the “One Easy Way” STONHARD 
RESURFACER will give you a hard, smooth surface 
that will withstand the heaviest trucking and traffic. 


200,000,000 Sq. Ft. in Use 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Now in its 23rd year 
881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
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Determining Flour Grades 
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there be to do than to take this lat- 
ter flour and put it into a packer 
by itself? People who say that a 
barre] of winter wheat flour cannot 
be made out of less than four bush- 
els and 48 lbs of wheat, or more, 
are making a low grade which will 
pass XX and XXX in St. Louis. They 
are sending the rest of the flour 
which would go to make up a lower 
yield into the feed. Millers who are 
making these fancy low grades fre- 
quently pride themselves on it, but 
as a fact it is not a matter for pride, 
because it is a source of loss. 

The miller who adds the largest 
proportion of value to a bushel of 
poor wheat is getting a better yield 
than he who adds a smaller propor- 
tion of value to a bushel of good 
wheat. To consider the question of 
yield as broadly as is here implied, 
we have to take into account the 
patent flour, the clear flour, the low 
grade flour, and the feed, making the 
best grade of patent flour and the 
cleanest feed go together in the mat- 
ter of yield. Then we should add its 
quality, and the quantity and quality 
of the clear and low grade, and final- 
ly, the value of the feed. Thus we 
see there is more in this than a cas- 
ual glance would indicate. Now, 
what is the best yield in milling? It 
is such as will make the best yield 
of patent flour and the most of it— 
that which will make the best clear 
and the most of it, and finally, that 
which will make the best low grade 
and the most of it. 

We hear millers talk about the 
small quantity of low grade which 
they make. Now that is all right, 
if it means that they so handle their 
stock that there is only a small por- 
tion of low grade stock in the mill— 
only a little material left out of 
which to make low grade flour. What 
we want to do in order to get a 
good yield and get the most money 
out of the wheat is to use our best 
endeavors to get all the high grade 
flour we can out of it, and when we 
realize that we have done the best 
thing possible in this process, we 
must be equally zealous and active in 
getting all the low grade flour we 
can out of what remains. The sep- 
arations should be as exact as pos- 
sible; we do not want feed in the 
flour, nor flour in the feed. Again, 
we do not want low grade flour 
in the high grade packers, nor 
high grade flour in the low grade 
packers. All this influences the 
yield—of money. 

We frequently hear people say that 


CENTRAL BAG 
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it does not pay to make a good grade 
of flour in their market. Such peo. 
ple generally say that what they 
want to do is to make a “good, com. 
mon, straight grade,” whatever that 
means. English travelers in this 
country used to talk that way. A 
few months ago a milling paper con. 
tained an article advising the mill. 
ers to make more low grade, saying 
that they would make more money 
in that way. High grades, it said, 
were too numerous. To go a little 
farther with these illustrations: ‘The 
writer met a miller a few weeks since 
who was mixing what he called the 
sixth reduction middlings, which were 
of a quality suited to red dog, with 
his high grade middlings. When 
asked if he thought that paid him, 
he said yes; that he did not think it 
paid him to make too high a grade 
of flour. It was suggested that he 
mix a little sawdust, and if the 
community in which he lives is of the 
kind he described, probably he wil] 
prosper. Furthermore, a recent ar- 
ticle advises millers not to make any 
high grade flour. Now, if these things 
were not so common, it would be a 
waste of time to write about them 
But this idea is more prevalent than 
would be generally supposed. Now, 
every mill cannot make this highest 
grade of flour; but the thing for each 
mill to do is to make the best flour 
which can be made in that mill, and 
as much of the high grade as pos- 
sible. Under such circumstances it 
costs no more to make the flour of 
the best grade possible in each mill 
than it does to make it poor, mean 
or ordinary. The cost being equal, 
it is better to sell a good flour for 
a medium price than it is to sell a 
medium flour for a medium price. 
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On the Nutritional Front 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


States to Make Enrichment Permanent 


and white bread has led to 

a great improvement in the 
American diet. This program, which 
started on a voluntary basis, has been 
widely heralded as the keystone of 
the whole national nutrition program. 
To insure its continuance six south- 
ern states have already adopted leg- 
islation providing for enrichment of 
all white flour and all white bread 
sold within their borders. Now doz- 
other states are about to fol- 


Fy ome white of white flour 


ens 0! 
low their lead with similar legisla- 
tion. 

Nutritional leaders in South Caro- 
lina prepared the first legislation gov- 
erning the sale of enriched flour and 
bread. They had no pattern to fol- 
low but fortunately they had good 
counsel and their law has worked 


out remarkably well in that state. 
Louisiana nutritional leaders follow- 
ed the pattern set in South Carolina. 
So did those of Texas, Alabama and 
Mississippi. As the interest in this 
type of legislation spread millers and 
others recognized the need for uni- 
formity in state legislation. 

To meet this need the millers’ or- 
ganization had a model enrichment 
act drawn up. This model act con- 
tained the best provisions of existing 
laws and was deemed to be a work- 
able measure. Kentucky, the last 
state to adopt this legislation, fol- 
lowed the suggested act. 

As wider interest continued to de- 
velop toward a furtherance of the 
enrichment program organized bak- 
ers have co-operated with the mill- 
ers in the preparation of a new uni- 
form bill which has been examined 
by the National Research Council and 
appears to be consistent with the 
public interest. This uniform bill pro- 
vides enrichment of all white 
flour sold to the family trade; it pro- 
vides for the enrichment of all white 
bread through several alternative 
methods, any one of which can be 
followed by bakers. The bill is now 
being submitted to interested commit- 
tees throughout the United States 
for introduction in state legislatures 
which convene early in 1945. It is 
expected that as many as 30 states 
may have enrichment laws when the 
legislatures adjourn a few months 
hence. 

Flour and bread enrichment leg- 
islation originated in the South, but 
the South claims no monopoly on 
the idea and nutritionists of that area 
have been helpful in supplying infor- 
mation about the program to other 
leaders. In the states now contem- 
plating this legislation the leading 
influence is invariably the state nu- 
trition committees aided by other lo- 
cal organizations that want to pro- 
mote better health through better 
diets. State health departments, 
home economies associations, parent- 
teacher groups and others are behind 
the movement. In many instances 
leading medical men are working for 
this enrichment legislation. 

The milling and baking industries 
are co-operating to the fullest extent. 
Both industries have selected leaders 
In each state to co-operate with the 
local people in supplying information 
and directing the program for enrich- 
ment. The National Research Coun- 
cil through its Committee on Cereals 


for 


of the Food and Nutrition Board has 
published an authoritative bulletin, 
“The Facts about Enrichment of 
Flour and Bread” which it supplies 
to leaders in the movement. 

This organization recognized the 
need for larger amounts of certain 
vitamins and minerals than were ob- 


By W. Floyd Keepers 





of nutritional improvement. Nation- 
al Research Council worked with fed- 
eral agencies in arriving at proper 
levels for addition of thiamine, nia- 
cin, riboflavin and iron to supply the 
average nutritional needs. 

The National Research Council is 
now convinced that the enrichment 


tained in the average American pre- 
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of flour and bread represents a major 
improvement in the American diet 
and is a sound, practical and inex- 
pensive method for the achievement 
of better national nutrition. Such a 
goal is most certainly to be prized in 
peacetime as well as in wartime, it 
contends. 

The adoption of state enrichment 
legislation is directed toward a con- 


PROMPT *». ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
ees t 








war diet. After surveying possible 
methods of securing addition of great 
amounts of these important food sup- 
plements it seemed logical to the 
board that flour and bread should 
be utilized as carriers since flour and 
bread in some form are consumed 
daily in significant amounts by prac- 
tically everyone. They are relatively 
cheap foods and consequently are 
used extensively by the low income 
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Top Quality 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





DIABLEND 
Malted Wheat Flour 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
Maltose or 


gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


samples 
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tinuance of the program when peace 
comes. During the wartime emer- 
gency all white bakers’ bread is en- 
riched by government order. Bak- 
ers like the program and want it 
continued. Many mills enrich all 
their flour and many of those who 
make unenriched flour would be glad 
to mill only enriched flour if con- 
sumers demanded it. Adoption of 
state laws is a step toward insur- 
ing the continuance of this health 
program after the present emergency 
is gone. 

Editor’s Note-——The foregoing ar- 
ticle originally appeared in Food 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Facts, publication of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, of which Mr. Keepers is 
educational director. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Call the fire department before you 
attempt to put out what you think is 
a blaze that can be handled easily 
with portable extinguishing equip- 
ment in your mill. The department 
would rather arrive in time to those 
“small” fires that are under control 
than to arrive too late when the fire 
is out of control. Fighting fires is 








not an occupation for flour mill em- 
ployees. Fire departments are trained 
and paid to do that job. 


Are you ready for the new-type shoppers — 
men fresh from balanced rations in the 
Armed Services, women who have been 
planning meals on a scientific as well as 
budgetary basis? 

The cereal industry as a whole is in a for- 
tunate position, having already assumed 
leadership in the food field through the new 
idea of vitamin enrichment 


But that leadership will need to he main- 


}. tained, with potential customers who calcu- 


late in terms of comparative nutrition as 
well as appearance and flavor—shoppers in 


Effects of Phosphate 
Fertilizers on Wheat 
Yields and Protein 


| abet erg fertilizers applied to 
hard winter wheats hastened ma- 
turity on all varieties from one to 
three days, increased the test weight 
per bushel from 0.8 lb to 1.3 lbs and 
brought about a reduction in the pro- 
tein content of the wheat, L. P. Reitz 
and H. E. Myers, agronomists at the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, report in a recent issue of the 
Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy. 


a mood to change readily their brand al- 


legiances 





Your wisest insurance, as present regula- 
tions may be modified, is to keep empha- 
sizing both the fact of enrichment and its 


greater health values to the consumer. 
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Winter wheat, when grown on the 
upland soil in the eastern one fourth 
of Kansas, usually has responded fa. 
vorably to the superphosphate fey. 
tilizer applications. In the experi. 
ments conducted by the agronomists 
three varieties of winter wheat, Ty. 
key, Tenmarg and Quivira, represen}. 
ing late, medium and early maturity 
respectively, were grown in each of 
the years 1931 to 1938, inclusive 
Each variety was grown in 12 plots 
each year. Six of the plots wer 
treated with 16% superphosphaie fer. 
tilizer at the rate of 200 lbs per acy 
applied in the drill row with the seeq 
while the other six plots were yp. 
treated. 

In all cases, applications of phos. 
phate increased yields of grain. ]p 
the eight-year period, the averay 
yield of Turkey was increased 37: 
of Tenmarq 33.4% and of Quivira 
26.4%. The greatest relative jp. 
creases occurred in 1933, a very dry 
year, with an especially dry and hot 
June. In every year except 1936 
Turkey showed greater percentag 
response to the fertilizer than did 
Tenmarg, but increase in bushels per 
acre from the use of phosphorus was 
practically the same for the two va. 
rieties. Varieties of similar adapta- 
tion tend to give equal response 
applications of phosphate fertilizer 
Eight-year average yields of 
were as follows: 


grain 


Turkey 
Fertilized as cin é 
POGe. TOPUMISOR 52k cece 


Increase in yield 

Tenmarg 
Fertilized ....... 
Not fertilized 

Increase in yield ae 

Applications of phosphate hastened 
maturity on all varieties from about 
one to three days. There was a 
trend toward greater hastening of 
maturity of the early maturing va- 


rieties. The test weight per bush 
was greater for phosphate-treated 
plots than for the untreated check 
plots by 0.8 to 1.3 lbs per bushel. Ir 
general, protein content per unit 0 
grain was lower on phosphate-ireated 
plots than on the unfertilized check 


plots, due to the increased yield. 


Test weight averages for five years 
and protein averages for seven years 
were as follows: 

Test weight 

Turkey per bu 
Superphosphated . 58.3 
Untreated .. 67.5 

Difference ........ 0.8 

Tenmarg 
Superphosphated ..... 58.0 
Untreated . wae Cas - 56.7 

Difference ..... % 1.3 

Earlier research on the effect of 
fertilizers conducted by R. I. Throck- 
morton and F. L. Duley of the Kan- 
sas station, and covering a longer pe- 
riod of years, 1911 to 1930, showed 
that applications of superphosphat 


to wheat, grown at Manhattan, gave 
higher grain yields, higher tes weight, 
more yellow-berry and lower proteln. 


When there is a limited supply © 
available nitrogen in the soil, in- 
creased yield usually results in re 
duced protein content of t! grain, 
but the total amount of proiecin pro- 
duced per acre may be i! reased 
High yields and high protein may be 
obtained by growing wheat in rota 
tion with legumes and applying 


phosphorus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


No man should ever be p' rmitted 





to enter a grain bin without : safety 
belt or chair and an attendant posted 
on the outside of the bin. Any tools 


that are to be used should be at 
tached to the chair with light chain 
or twine, eliminating the possibility 
of a man being lowered to the bot- 
tom of the bin to retrieve a lost tool. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Army Good Packaging Modern 
Miracle 


Chicago, Ill. — Continuous experi- 
mentation is solving the complex 
problem of packaging subsistence 
items destined for the armed forces, 
according to Col. Rohland A. Isker, 
in charge of the vital job of direct- 
ing operations of the new subsistence 
research and development laboratory 
of the military planning division, Of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General, at 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot. 
“oodstuffs to be sent overseas 
must be packed to withstand wind, 
rain. water, vapor, frost, arctic cold, 
tropic heat, jungle moisture, desert 
dus!, odors, grease, gas, rodents, in- 
sects and even light rays. To prevent 
loss of material due to defective pack- 
aging is one of the Quartermaster 
Corps’ chief concerns. 
iiher angles of the tremendous 
task of producing wartime packaging 
were the problems of transportation 
by (ruck, ship, plane—in rarefied at- 
mospheres packages are submitted to 
partial vacuum—submersion in surf 
and storage on wet beaches in the 
open, where warehouses or docks are 


unknown. No matter how high the 
quality or great the quantity or 
heroic the hazards endured to deliv- 


er, food must arrive in good condi- 
tion. And it must be protected with 


rc" Use “BAG OF TRICKS” 
TO INCREASE YOUR SALES 
oO one million copies of this 
builder for products in Cotton Bags 
were used in 1944. Write for free copy 
no Learn how you may put this book- 
l o work for you. Ask for “Bag of 
T .."’ No obligation—Address: 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Memphis 1, Tennessee 
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BP 
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such a degree of perfection as to 
keep at least a year in spite of de- 
structive elements. 

Much of the credit for the out- 
standing achievement of meeting 
these demands goes to the subsistence 
research and development laboratory, 
where a corps of biochemists, physi- 
ologists and technical advisors, in 
co-operation with scientists of in- 
dustrial packaging and packing ma- 
terials factories, are engaged in a 
constant search for new and more 
dependable methods to pack food des- 
tined for overseas. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor the pack- 
aging branch of the laboratory, an- 
ticipating shortages in event of war, 
made shipments of foodstuffs to and 
from the tropics employing packag- 
ing materials hitherto not considered 
substantial, and a solid start toward 
discovering and using substitute ma- 
terials had been made. Intensive 
study and exhaustive field and lab- 
oratory tests since have advanced 
the development of army packaging 
to the point where it now overcomes 
these myriads of unusual conditions. 

In the packaging testing laboratory 
are facilities for testing cartons and 
containers. for submersion, moisture 
content, heat, cold, shelf life, odors, 
grease and many other kinds of trials 
a package might encounter. For ex- 
ample, the difference between a wa- 
ter-proof and a _water-vapor-proof 
package should be clarified, as water- 
vapor is a gas and will pass through 
many materials that water will not. 
While the package may be watertight, 
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The Exacting, Dependable 


Omega Vita-Miser 


Saves you vitamin dollars— 
Saves you man hours— 
Gives you an exact product— 
Gives you peace of mind— 


Ask for interesting details. 


Omega Machine Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Our Own Mill from the Raw Cotton to the Finished Product. 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 





Bakers are learning more and more 
about the need for accurate malting 
values in the flours they use. 


This year their baking is particularly 
sensitive to the new crop flour's malt- 


ing properties. 


The full strength, uniform malted 
wheat flour from our plant and labor- 
atory will give your bakery flour the 
consistent performance the modern 


baker demands. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 
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if it is not water-vapor-tight, speedy 
spoilage may ensue. To provide a 
satisfactory barrier against water- 
vapor, it was necessary to develop a 
packaging film made from complete- 
ly resistant material. A _ process 
known as “breathing” from within; 
that is, expanding from warmth or 
contracting from cold, will introduce 
water-vapor into the package by the 
product which will eventually destroy 
itself. 

Hundreds of such problems have to 
be met, to package food properly for 
this global war. Over 150 different 
materials for dehydrated vegetables 
alone have undergone severe tests for 
ruggedness to withstand impact and 
tumbling at low temperatures, a spe- 
cification most difficult to meet, as 
has been proven by but five showing 
sufficient resistance to warrant use. In 
this case the primary problem was to 
reduce moisture content, which would 
automatically reduce mold growth. 

The most dreaded and destructive 
beetle that attacks stored provisions, 
the cadelle, and which bores holes 
from sheer pleasure, as it seldom eats 
what it finds, had to be combated in 
desert and torrid temperatures. This 
insect drills through wood, foil, as- 
phalt, practically everything but 
steel, but lately has been discouraged 
at encountering a ply of sandpaper 
incorporated inside the over-all pack- 
ing carton boards. 

Research for asphalt flexible at 
cold temperatures, which will also 
withstand heat, has been difficult. In 
addition, the asphalt laminating 
agent has to be odorless. Dehydrated 
forms of foodstuffs have required de- 
velopment of gas packaging, as leafy 
vegetables are subject to oxidation. 
This means the oxygen in the con- 
tainer has to be removed and replaced 
by nitrogen or carbon dioxide. 

Types of highly water-vapor-re- 
sistant sheets now employed to pro- 
tect small packages are as follows: 
First, a metal foil, like lead, laminat- 
ed to a suitable water-vapor-resistant 
cellophane or aluminum foil coated 
with a film of polyvinyl acetate. Sec- 
ond, a triplex sheet of glassine, lam- 
inated together with a total of about 
15 lbs per ream of amorphous wax; 
third, a duplex set of sheets of cello- 
phane, laminated together with about 
15 Ibs of wax per ream. Until re- 
cently the grades of cellophane used 
proved unsuitable for dry cold condi- 
tions. This has been overcome by 
careful selection of the type of cello- 
phane used and in instances by mod- 
ifying it. 

While the packaging branch of the 
subsistence research and development 
laboratory is rapidly solving many of 
the problems that confronted it at 
the beginning of the war, there is 
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still much to be done. Procurement 
of plus-quality foods is not enouyh 
in view of the present type of war- 
fare. Scientific packaging plays an 
ever-increasing part and new chal- 
lenges present themselves every day, 
However, reports from actual battle- 
fronts are conclusively proving that 
the laboratory is on the right track 
and more and more food is reaching 
destinations in perfect condition. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Belting Failures 
By W. F. Schaphorst 


(>= often hears the complaiitt, 
“TI cannot understand why that 
belt failed so soon,” and the com- 
plainant usually is referring to maie- 
to-order belts. 

Where possible, it is good policy 
to buy stock leather belts, rat}ver 
than special or made-to-order be!ts, 
It is always well to allow leather to 
season before making it into stock 
so that the moisture content will be 
adjusted and the leather will have 
a chance to “set.” 

In the stretching process, leather 
fibers are more or less distorted and 
they naturally must become adjust- 
ed during the seasoning period. Sca- 
soning requires time and it is ob- 
vious, therefore, that if new hides 
are purchased for the making of a 
special belt, the hides quickly tanned, 
quickly stretched and then made into 
belting, all within a short period of 
time, the belt may not be properly 
seasoned and the chances are that it 
will not give as good results as a 
stock belt. 

If you will put your faith in a 
reliable belting manufacturer or deal- 
er, you will be money ahead in the 
long run. He is every bit as anxious 
to please his customers as you are 
to please yours, and he is not going 
to jeopardize his reputation by turn- 
ing out an inferior product. Once 
you are satisfied with a belting sup- 
plier, do not “shop around” because 
all too often bargain purchases from 
fly-by-night dealers are expensive 
purchases. 
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it pays 


to be a Bemis 








The full resources of materials, manufacturing 
and fine printing of 14 textile bag plants and 
6 heavy-duty paper bag plants—strategically 
located from coast to coast—are behind every 


Bemis contract. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Saint Louis 


23 Plants Throughout The Country 





East Pepperell, Mass. 
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Be Ready for Aetiow a 
with yur MODERNIZING PLANS 














e V-E day will bring a release of ad- plans and offset in so far as possible 
ditional materials and manpower for by placing orders early. Check your 
the manufacture of grain cleaning mill and elevator to see where re- 
and processing equipment. At best, placements are needed and where 
however, it will take time to accu- new equipment should be added. 
mulate well-rounded inventories of Then register your prospective re- 
tooled and finished parts from which quirements with Hart-Carter. 
to build completely assembled ma- (Equipment for essential needs now 
chines. This unavoidable production available subject to priority.) 


lag should be anticipated in your 








SCALPERATOR: For mill service elevator— UNI-FLOW SEPARATOR: An indented cylin- 


Rough scalping and aspirat- der machine em- 
ing—big capacity—low power. bodying exclusive features developed by Hart- 


Carter engineers. 
* Modern’ milling separator 
MILLERATOR: combining efficient screen and DISC-COCKLE: Thoroughly removes cockle 
air separations. All steel, completely enclosed "and small vetch and other 
—low operating cost. seeds from wheat. 







DUO-ASPIRATOR: 4 closed-circuit aspirator UNI-FLOW WIDTH GRADER: 4 vnique ma- 
"requiring no dust collector " chine combin- 
—extremely efficient and thorough in removing ing flexibility and accuracy in grading wheat 






beeswing and light screenings. by plumpness. 


@ PUROGRADER: Provides new efficiency and econ- - 
omy in the purification of middlings. 
@ DISC OAT: Removes oats, wild oats, barley, straw trois 











joints and other longer foreign material from wheat. 


@ 1837 DISC CYLINDER: Combines accuracy of Car- 
ter Discs with flexibility of Hart Uni-flow Cylinders. 
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N accepting 
the honor of the Achievement 
A Award conferred upon us, 
we are fully mindful of the 
relatively small role we have 
played in the great struggle 
in which so many others have 


done so much more. 


Within the limits of our abil- 





ity and our place in industry, 
we pledge continued hard work and service to our 


country. Our coveted A flag serves as an incentive. 


—The Men and Women of Midland 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








GOOD FOR BUGS AS WELL AS 
FOR MAN.—What have we here? 
It now seems that in vitaminizing 
we may have helped our enemy, the 
weevil, as much as we have helped 
ourselves. This, of course, appears 
logical, and even seems to prove 
something. But the fact perhaps car- 
ries with it an unanticipated little 
wallop of dismay. 

This matter develops from experi- 
ments carried on early in 1944 by 
B. N. Smallman and T. R. Aitken in 
the Grain Research Laboratory of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, at Winnipeg. The research 
was concerned with the susceptibility 
to insect damage of hard biscuits of 
the type issued to the armed forces 
for emergency rations. The confused 
flour beetle, known to bugologists as 
Tribolium confusum Duv., was chosen 
as infesting agent. Fifteen newly- 
hatched larvae were placed on each 
of 81 whole biscuits, comprising tripli- 
cate samples of each of nine formulae 
(three grades of flour and three 
levels of fat) at three levels of hu- 
midity. Interesting scientific facts 
were disclosed relative to fats and 
humidities, but these are not within 
the frivolous scope of our immediate 
consideration. (For those who are 
serious-minded, the entire report is 
to be found in the November number 
of Cereal Chemistry.) 

Of 810 larvae deposited on the bis- 
cuits only three achieved maturity 
in the 113 days of the experiment’s 
duration. By contrast, all larvae 
placed on flour became adults in 48 
days. This difference, it was con- 
cluded, could not be explained on 
the basis of varying moisture con- 
tent and constituents. 

“It is reasonable to suppose,” re- 
port the experimenters, “that mere- 
ly baking the flour, in the process of 
biscuit making, renders it an unsuit- 
able food for the insects. The baking 
of flour is known to result in loss 
of thiamine; and thiamine is indi- 
cated as a necessary factor for the 
normal development of Tribolium. 
F Accordingly, it appears that 
the observed retardation of develop- 
ment and high mortality of Tribolium 
on these biscuits may be related to 
losses of thiamine during the baking 
process. This phase of the problem 
is now in the course of investiga- 
tion.” 

Previous experiments are said to 
have demonstrated that insect pests 
like long extraction flour, and thrive 
on it. It isn’t a matter of roughage, 
but of vitamin content. Whole wheat 
biscuits are optimum because, even 
though much vitamin is lost in the 
baking, the initial supply of it is 
greater than in short extraction flour. 

Our Canadian scientific friends do 
not speak of enriched white flour, 
and apparently they made no bis- 
cuits from that product. But it 
seems warrantable to conclude that 
they have proved that flour and 
bread enrichment in general has done 
as much for the bugs as it has for 


us humans. Will the little weevils 


take better advantage of it than 
we have? 
e®e@°@ 
Somebody is sure to ask 


about the cover picture, so we might 
as well be forehanded with explana- 
tions. Ostensibly it is an old-type 
if not old-time gristmill, is it not? 
That’s what we thought when we 
bought the photograph, taking en- 
tirely for face value the inscription 
on the back. But we were wrong. 
When we came to do the research 
work upon it we found to our chagrin 
(since a handsome engraving already 
had been made from it, and the pic- 
ture was already assigned to this 
week in the cover schedule) that it 
is a sawmill placidly operating in 
County Charlevoix, Quebec, hard by 
the village of Les Eboulements. 
True, there is a valid supposition 
that once the wheel turned buhr- 
stones, but that cannot be vouched 
for. Anyway, it’s a charming pic- 
ture, and the wheel would be no 
otherwise were it really engaged in 
gristing. Have we apologized enough 
for it? 
e®e ®@ 


THANKS TO THE ADS.—‘“‘A word 
of thanks to America’s patriotic ad- 
vertising media and services” comes 
from the advertising firm of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., Inc., via its own ad- 
vertising pages... . “to the newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio networks and 
stations, business papers, poster serv- 
ices, typographers, engravers, photog- 
raphers, artists and others who have 
carried on so well under the handicap 
of wartime shortages and difficulties, 
giving freely of their space, time and 
talents to the war effort in the year 
of 1944,” 

Without this co-operation, runs 
the thanks copy, the power of ad- 
vertising would not have been able 
to serve the war effort as it has done 
so effectively. (The value of the war 
advertising messages is estimated at 
$300,000,000). And finally EW&Co. 
gives thanks for the preservation of 
free speech and a free press, which 
have made possible “those extra 
measures of effort ‘beyond the call 
of duty’ which have kept the free 
channels of public information func- 
tioning—under severe handicaps— 
so well that the public has hardly 
known conditions were other than 
normal.” 

Thanks for the thanks! 


Main cargo of the frst allied ship 
to dock at Antwerp after the port's 
liberation from the Germans was 
flour. This was running true to his- 
toric form—a large part of the peace- 
time trafic of Antwerp traditionaily 
has been incoming flour. American 
exporters probably will want to think 
of the incident as some kind of har- 
binger. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








JOVE NODS.—For one who cut his 
journalistic eye teeth upon the tra- 
dition of the London Times’ typo- 
graphical impeccability it is disturb- 
ing to learn through its own con- 
fession that at almost no time in 
that great journal’s century and a 
half of uninterrupted publication was 
its serial number printed correctly. 
In fact, in order to celebrate the 50,- 
000th issue authentically and on the 
veridical date (Nov. 25, 1944) it was 
necessary to make a last-minute (or 
actually a last-month) adjustment of 
some 23 excessive digits that had rid- 
den along deceptively (though sus- 
pected) since 1848. The editorial 
staff found it necessary to turn ona 
crew of statisticians and auditors to 
arrive at what at last is only be- 
lieved to be the right count, and the 
printed report of this research gives 
the impression of a virtually con- 
tinuous pi-line. 

Not that all this matters very 
much, for surely we need not assume 
that there were commensurate errors, 
factual and numerical, in the ed- 
itorial contents of this British Jove 
of journalism. (At one time the 
Times is said to have had a standing 
offer of one pound sterling for every 


detected typographical error in its 
columns. Contemporaneously The 
Northwestern Miller thought smug- 


ly of following suit—and then sage- 
ly thought better of it). 

British Broadcasting Co. put an ac- 
count of the anniversary upon the 
air under the fetching title, “Fifty 
Thousand Times.” 

Freedom of the Press.—There are 
some admirable thoughts in the 
Times’ own editorial accolade: 

“Depleted staffs, attenuated sup- 
plies of paper, even an occasional 
bomb upon Printing House Square, 
are but the external accidents of war. 
They are nothing in comparison with 
that other sacrifice of wartime, a 
sacrifice to national security, by 
which the press forgoes its right and 
duty to publish the full news of the 
day. The newspapers whole-hearted- 
ly concur in the need for restriction, 
and have willingly given to authority 
the co-operation without which it 
could not have been effectively ad- 
ministered. Nevertheless the with- 
holding of relevant fact is a violation 
of the first law of their calling, to 
be tolerated on no consideration what- 
ever except the summons of victory 
in a vital cause. 

“It cannot be asserted too often 
that the freedom of the press is not 
a privilege of the newspaper but a 
fundamental liberty of the subject. 
The individual’s right of access to 
fact must never become a mere com- 
monplace, held in perfunctory honor. 
None of the other freedoms ranks be- 
fore it as a safeguard of civilized so- 
ciety. It was by no accident that 
the first effective move in every to- 
talitarian campaign in Europe be- 
tween the wars was an onslaught 


on the press and on broadcasting, 
Fascism and Nazism felt themselves 
threatened while even the most rick- 
ety vehicle of truth remained out- 
side their power. News, like justice. 
had to conform to policy, and policy 
was the prerogative of the dictator. 
Today the consequences of this high- 
ly organized suffocation have to be 
overtaken. There is talk of re-educa- 
tion. Re-education will not be the 
work of important foreign  peda- 
gogues. What can it mean in the first 
place but full resumption of the right 
to print and speak, the right to read 
and listen? ... 

“As the war draws to an end and 
the shadow of military necessity 
recedes, the immediate task will be 
to ensure that every encroachment 


of authority shall be rolled back from 
a field of responsibility in which, in 
a free community, it can have no 
place.” 


CO-OPS IN CANADA.—Co-opera- 
tives in western Canada are invading 
the manufacturing field in a big way 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Produc- 
ers, Ltd., a wheat pool, has plans 
under way for a $2,500,000 plant on 
a 20-acre site in Saskatoon, in which 
it will produce vegetable oil from 
sunflower and flaxseeds, mill wheat 
into flour, process other grains for 
starch and chemicals, manufactur 
livestock feeds from the by-products 
Construction will start early in 1945 
The co-op organization has surplus 


funds of $20.000.000 with which to 
back the extension. 
In Manitoba, Canadian Co-opera- 


tive Implements, Ltd., distributor of 
farm machinery, has bought the Win- 
nipeg plant of Gregg Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
and will make farm machinery and 
tools. The provincial governments 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba are jointly providing a $250,000 
loan to help finance the $400,000 deal 
Meantime, under the shadow ot! the 
capitol in Washington, D. C., whence 
cometh much past, present and fu- 
ture blessing for co-ops, the Amcri- 
can Federation of Labor sets up of- 
fices from which to build an alliance, 
economic and_ ideological, between 
union labor and consumer co-ops 


One way to measure the agricul- 
tural progress that has been made in 
this country, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard tells us, is to com- 
pare the productivity of the average 
farmer over the years. In George 
Washington’s day it took the work 
of nine persons on farms to produce 
enough food and clothing for them- 
selves and one city dweller. 
present two persons on the land, we 
are assured, can supply themselves 
and eight other Americans. The lat- 
ter factor, applied to a rural popula- 
tion of around 50,000,000, with pros- 
pective improvements in machinery 
and methods thrown in, ought to in- 
sure quite an exportable surplus. 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
e 100% Whole Wheat 
® Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Muilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 








— 


lgleheart Brothers, Inc. 


Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 











to , 
‘OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 














BLA R MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2.000 bbls 











Western King F lour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Heavy Grain Loadings 
Help Lake Boats to 
Set New Tonnage Mark 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Accomplishing its 
goal for the third successive war 
year, the Great Lakes bulk freight 
fleet transported a new all-time ton- 
nage record in 1944, eclipsing the 
1942 record by more than 5,000,000 
tons. 

Up to Dec. 1, according to figures 
prepared by the Lakes Carriers’ As- 
sociation, the fleet transported 159,- 
996,284 net tons of iron ore, coal 
and grain. This compares with 154,- 
955,588 tons in 1942 and 149,357,661 
tons in 1943. 

Highlighting the 1944 season was 
the grain trade. Total tonnage to 
Dec. 1 aggregated 15,583,239 tons, 
more than double the amount shipped 
in 1942 and far above 10,658,608 tons 
transported in 1943. 

Buffalo’s aggregate of 204,000,000 
bus of unloaded grain and 24,000,- 
000 bus of winter storage grain was 
the highest received here since 1928 
and the 11th year in the history 
of the port that the 200,000,000-bu 
mark was exceeded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN VISIBLE GRAIN 
STOCKS CONTINUE TO GAIN 


Winnipeg, Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions con- 
tinue to increase and at the close 
of 1944 stood at roughly 371,651,000 
bus, as compared with 358,506,000 
bus at the same date a year ago. The 
totals include 4,327,000 bus and 3,- 
920,000 bus of durum wheat respec- 
tively. 

Visible stocks of oats at the close 
of the year were roughly 27,750,000 
bus, as compared with 42,000,000 bus 
at the same time last year, while 
barley stocks on the other hand 
were almost 37,000,000 bus, or 1,500,- 
000 bus greater than last year. 

Stocks of rye at slightly more 
than 3,000,000 bus were 6,750,000 
bus smaller than a year ago, while 
flax visible stocks totaling 5,647,000 
bus were almost 6,000,000 bus below 
the comparative total the year pre- 
vious. 

From Aug. 1 to the end of Decem- 
ber, 1944, farmers in western Can- 
ada delivered in the neighborhood 
of 322,000,000 bus of all grains to 
country points, as compared with ap- 
proximately 239,000,000 bus in the 
same period a year ago. The wheat 
totals were roughly 217,000,000 and 
115,000,000 bus respectively. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DEMURRAGE COSTS RAISED 
TO SPEED TANKCAR USE 


Washington, D. C.—Increased de- 
murrage charges have been ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to speed loading and unloading 
of tankcars. The commission ordered 
a charge of $5.50 a car a day for the 
first day after expiration of the free 
loading or unloading time; $11 a car 
a day for the second day, and $22 
a car a day for each succeeding day. 
Free loading and unloading time 
varies from 24 to 48 hours. 

Present demurrage charges of $2.20 
a car a day for the first two days 
after expiration of free time, and 
$5.50 a car a day thereafter are sus- 
pended, as is operation of the aver- 
age agreement plan, a charge system 
based on credits and debits. 

The order will be effective from 
Jan. 15 to March 1. 
























SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Steady bake-shop hibit 


pleasant bread personality; 











a profitable friend... 
That is SUNNY KANSAS 


as you know it, or as you 
will quickly learn to know 


it when you use it in your 


bakery. 


* * 
The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 























WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets Any Time 











Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
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Southern Hemisphere Wheat Outturn 
Only Half Normal, Statistics Show 


Toronto, Ont.—The wheat harvest 
now being completed in Australia and 
Argentina shows production esti- 
mated well below average in both 
countries, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, says in a review 
of the world wheat situation. First 
official estimate of the Argentine crop 
is 166,700,000 bus, compared with an 
average crop of 240,000,000 bus for 
the 10-year period, 1932-41. Austra- 
lia’s new crop is still estimated at 
50,000,000 bus, compared with the 
1932-41 average of 162,000,000. The 
combined contribution of these two 
southern hemisphere countries to the 
world’s wheat supply is therefore 
little more than 50% of average. 

Since Argentina will carry over 





Canadian Exports 
Second Largest 
in World Trade 


Toronto, Ont.—The Hon. James A. 
MacKinnon, minister of Trade and 
Commerce in the Dominion govern- 
ment, in a review of Canadian ac- 
tivity in 1944 said that it is probable 
exports of merchandise for the year 
will reach the unprecedented value 
of $3,500,000,000. To this _ total 
should be added, as the product of 
Canadian labor, exports of new or 
nonmonetary gold amounting to more 
than $100,000,000. Thus Canada has 
been exporting its products in 1944 
at the unparalleled rate of about 
$12,000,000 per working day—a fig- 
ure which indicates that it is the sec- 
ond largest exporting country in the 
world, second only to the United 
States. It must be _ realized, of 
course, the minister stated, that Can- 
ada cannot take full credit for this 
achievement since Great Britain 
during the war has suffered her ex- 
ports to decline to a low level. Can- 
ada entered 1945 with an extra- 
ordinarily high level of productivity 
and of cash income in all her lead- 
ing industries. 

In the first 10 months of 1944 ex- 
ports of Canadian products valued at 
$2,861,000,000 exceeded by $482,000,- 
000 the figure for the same period in 
1943, largely as a result of increased 
exports of food. Seven hundred thou- 
sand Canadian farmers attained a 
high level of production in 1944, in 
spite of depletion of labor forces. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. S. BUYS CANADIAN OATS 


Winnipeg, Man.—United States has 
again entered the Canadian Market 
for large supplies of oats, and in the 
past week it is estimated that more 
than 3,000,000 bus have been sold. 
While the bulk of this is earmarked 
for shipment from Canadian lake- 
head ports at the opening of naviga- 
tion, some small quantities will be 
railed to milling companies and other 
processors in Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Illinois, it is reported. 





about 150,000,000 bus of unsold wheat 
into the new crop year, her total 
available supplies in 1945 will be 
around 315,000,000 bus. If allowance 
is made for domestic consumption of 
110,000,000 bus for seed, feed and 
food in 1944-45, Argentina will still 
have more than 200,000,000 bus for 
export in the new crop year. Exports 
from Argentina during the war years 
have been ranging from 72,000,000 to 
134,000,000 bus. In the crop year end- 
ed Nov. 30, 1944, export shipments 
totaled about 92,000,000 bus. Thus, 
it appears likely that there will be 
a substantial carryover at Nov. 30, 
1945. This situation may be modified, 
however, if the progress of the war 
should make more shipping available. 
The foregoing analysis, moreover, 
leaves out of account the possible use 
of wheat for fuel in 1945. Due toa 
shortage of coal and petroleum, Ar- 
gentina burned over 50,000,000 bus 
of wheat in 1943-44, 

Rather than adding to the world’s 
exportable surplus, Australia has this 
year produced little more than half 
of her domestic needs. In the light 
of requirements for the armed forces 
in the Southwest Pacific and the high 
rate of disappearance of wheat into 
domestic feed channels, government 
officials in Australia have stated that 
it may be necessary to import wheat 
in the coming year. The removal 
of acreage restrictions in Australia 
in 1945 under these circumstances 
would not be surprising. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT RECOMMENDED 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Saskatch- 
ewan Cereal Variety committee, 
headed by Dr. J. B. Harrington, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, has decided 
to continue to recommend the use of 





Thatcher wheat’ throughout that 
province. Other varieties of spring 
wheat recommended were Regent, 


Apex and Red Bobs. The new Unit- 
ed States wheat varieties—Rival, New 
Thatch, and Mida—Were not reco- 
ommended. Ajax and Exeter lead 
the recommended varieties of oats. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OVERBUYING HAMPERS FEED 
DISTRIBUTION IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Feed dealers’ in 
this province are finding it hard to 
obtain supplies of various grains and 
still harder to protect their custom- 
ers from the inconveniences which 
flow from maldistribution. Buyers 
are inclined to overestimate their 
needs by asking for two or three 
cars where one would do, while con- 
sumers want carlots where tons 
would satisfy their immediate needs. 

As against this disposition to grab, 
feed control authorities try tc spread 
stocks over as much territory as can 
be covered—with a view to meeting 
immediate needs. Heavy snowstorms 
in most of the feeding areas of On- 
tario have cut off many country 





points from their sources of supply 
and to that extent the situation has 
changed, temporarily for the better. 
New stocks will have to be rushed 
to many points whenever the roads 
are open. 

Fortunately, Canada has an excel- 
lent system of feedingstuffs control, 
which keeps prices on an even keel 
and prevents black marketing ir- 
regularities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Foreign Flour Orders 
on Hand Will Absorb 
Ontario Winter Wheat 


Toronto, Ont.—Orders for winter 
wheat flour which reached Ontario 
mills recently from Jamaica, Dem- 
erara and Barbados will, with pre- 
vious business from other markets, 
about absorb all the winter wheat 
available for export grinding. 

At the beginning of the new crop 
season, some mills put in large stocks 
of this grain and are in a position to 
accept the orders now offering, while 
other plants, depending on regular 
deliveries of Ontario winter wheat, 
are not so happily situated in this 
respect. 

Roads blocked by the heaviest falls 
of snow experienced in Ontario in 
over a century have prevented farm- 
ers bringing out whatever grain re- 
mains on farms. In some sections 
of the province this is said to be 
fairly substantial, while in other dis- 
tricts stocks are reported to be about 
cleaned up. 


<—_ 


Larger Sacked Wheat 
Movement Through 
Vancouver Indicated 


Vancouver, B. C.—Definite indica- 
tion that increased wheat exports 
from Vancouver are planned for 1945 
was seen here in the recent announce. 
ment by some of the elevator com- 
panies operating terminals that they 
are making plans to handle sacked 
wheat business. 

In prewar years, the majority of 
wheat shipments through this port 
was in bulk, although a fair quan- 
tity of grain went out in sacks. Most 
of this business was routed to 
tral and South America along 
other ports where there are no 
grain unloading facilities. 

Expansion of sacking facilities jin 
the next few months indieates a Pa- 
cific movement, possibly to Russia 
India and the Orient. The Indian 
movement appears the most likely, 
since, due to the Australian crop 
failure, India will have to look else- 
where for her regular supplies 

The Midland Pacific Elevator Co., 
which has a present sacking capacity 
of 1,000 tons per day, proposes 
triple this output very shortly. Th 
Alberta Wheat Pool, largest operatoi 
at this port, anticipating early busi 
ness, is working on plans for t! 
stallation of a 2,000-ton plant. 

Exports of sacked wheat are con- 
trolled by the Canadian Wheat Board 
and to date there has been ni 
as to what volume may be 
from the Pacific Coast ports 
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Canadian Wheat Surplus Shows Drop 
of 60,000,000 Bus From Last Year 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada’s supply of 
wheat at Dec. 1, 1944, available for 
export during the remainder of the 
current crop year and for carryover 
on July 31, 1945, amounted to 552,- 
100,000 bus, according to a report by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This surplus represents a reduction 
of nearly 60,000,000 bus from that of 
Dec. 1, 1943. 

This estimate is based upon a pro- 
jected domestic disappearance of 
160,000,000 bus for the current crop 
year, or about 20,000,000 bus less 
than the disappearance into domestic 
channels in the crop year 1943-44, 
The reduction is based upon an an- 
ticipated decline in the quantity of 
wheat which will be fed to livestock 
in Canada this crop year. Require- 
ments for food and industrial uses 
are not expected to change material- 
ly. 

Total customs exports of wheat as 
grain during the first third of the 
crop year totaled 95,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 80,000,000 bus during the 
similar period in 1943. However, 
some 17,000,000 bus of these exports 
went into Canadian positions in the 
United States, as compared with 10,- 
000,000 in 1943. Customs exports, 
net, of movement of Canadian wheat 
into Canadian storage stocks in the 


United States, total 78,000,000 and 
70,000,000 bus respectively for the 
past two crop years. Exports of Ca- 
nadian flour are also running s!ightly 
ahead of those of a year ago. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASTERN WHEAT MOVEMENT 
IN CANADA SHOWS PICK-UP 


The Dominion Bu- 
reports th the 
heat 





Toronto, Ont.- 
reau of Statistics 
eastern movement of Canadian 


by rail from the lakehead continued 


at a relatively slow pace during No- 
vember when cars were being used 
on western hauls. 

After the close of navigati the 
eastward rail movement picked uP 
with over 419,000 bus moving curing 
the first 18 days of Decembe The 
railways are now faced with the task 
of transporting necessary feed sup- 
plies to eastern Canada, as V I] . 

r <por 


moving western wheat into 
position on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Rail shipments of wheat from the 
lakehead in the first four months of 
the present crop year totaled only 
445,578 bus, compared with 4,029,194 
in the same period last year and 
2,887,063 in the corresponding months 
of 1942-43. 
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A Kindly Tip — 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Is Habit Forming 


Once you use it, you prob- 
ably will keep right ‘on. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








PAUL UHLMANN, President 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President 


JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 
E L EVAT O R S nee ft, 


Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 












Minnesota Girt FLour 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


_s with Vitamins 
Es VALCI Led, and Iron 


. «+ « « long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 














S-Miprand Company 


‘ty M. CHILTON, Mer. eT Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS BraLony. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE 
DULUTH, MINN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








LIBERTY FLOUR 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffaio, N. y. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §": 2%, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 




















THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





















CASH IN ON 
CAKES.. 


WITH 


; “ERTRA TAN 4 


- get guaranteed 
uniformity, finer 
texture, better 
keeping quality. 


GNA FFLOURS 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps 





. THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn -Jndependent Mill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
foe EXCELSIOR 





-= ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Harold A. Merrill 


1412-1414 
Board 
of 
Trade 
Building 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Members: 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
Chicago Board of Trade 


IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transat 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
























Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headlinor 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE pores 


CRETE, NEB. 


















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 





ity, Okla. 
Oklahoma City 





Fy 
























MILLING HEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 
St. Louis Portland Chicago Enid Galveston 
Tan City Galvest Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

eas Wy “Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
_Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, 2B. ¢. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CU. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


a. 
























66 Cremo’”’ Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 











MiNER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 








directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheot 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Two brothers met briefly in the 
western Pacific on Christmas Day 
when a subchaser on which the 


youngest of the four Brisley boys in 
the armed forces, Newton B. Brisley 
§2/c, is a crew member, picked up a 
at sea to deliver papers, while 


-onv< 

os way. As the subchaser came 
alongside one of the transports, 
looking down from the deck was 
Newton's oldest brother, Ist Lt. Wil- 


liam N. Brisley, artillery ‘grasshop- 
jane pilot, whom he had not 


yer 
a 1 over two years. There was 
just time for a shouted greeting be- 
tween the two boys as the vessels 
parted again, but both brothers 
agreed in letters home that the 
meeting, brief as it had been, was 
the best Christmas present either one 
could have received under the cir- 
cumstances. The boys are the sons 
of W. L. Brisley, manager of the 
wheat department of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
* 
Lt. Arthur N. Hibbs, who was 


sxraduated in 1943 from the depart- 


5 


ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, into the army of the 
United States, is now in England 
where he is assigned to the army 
engineer corps. In his free time Lt. 
Hibbs has been inspecting English 
mills and recently went through Ab- 


bey Mills at Reading. His typically 
American comment about the mill is: 
“It is rated as an 8-sack (per hour) 
mill but any American miller could 
produce 400 sacks a day. The Eng- 
lish millers don’t believe in ‘overload- 
ing’ the mill.” 
* 


Edward W. Morrison, Jr., son of 
the president of the Morrison Milling 
Co., Denton, Texas, reported Jan. 8 
for induction into the armed forces. 
As assistant manager for the milling 
company, young Mr. Morrison has 
occupied many positions when a va- 


cancy occurred. He is married and 
has a four-year-old son. 
* 
Capt. W. M. F. Cables of the U. S. 
alr corps is spending part of a 30-day 


leave with his father-in-law, John 
Enns, president of the Enns Milling 
Co., Inman, Kansas. He is recover- 
ing [rom a badly hurt ankle result- 
ing from bailing out high in the 
Himalayas. He had made scores of 


flights over the “hump” in ferrying 
supplies from India to China. 

* 
_ Spencer Strowd, student air cadet 
In the training program at Auburn 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala., 
spent last week with his parents, Dr. 


and Mrs. W. H. Strowd, secretary of 
the National Soft Wheat Millers As- 
sociation, Nashville. 

* 


Charles Evers, son of F. Bernard 
Evers, president and manager of the 
American Bread Co., Nashville, left 
last week for Delafield, Wis., where 
he is in training at St. John’s Mili- 
tary Academy. 

* 

Com. Fred (Buzz) Borries, Jr., son 
of Fred Borries, manager of the 
Nashville office of the Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and Mrs. Borries, is in Orlando, 
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Fla., with his sister, Mrs. J. Glenn 
Bywater, and will visit his parents 
in Nashville this week before return- 
ing to Washington, D. C., for assign- 
ment to another aircraft carrier. 
Buzz was rescued about six weeks ago 
after spending 42 hours afloat in a 
life raft when his ship, the Gambier 
Bay, an escort aircraft carrier, was 
sunk. 
* 


Lt. John Hamo Jackson Vernon, 
R. N., elder son of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
fred D. Vernon, was killed in active 
service. Entering the navy in 1941, 
Lt. Vernon, who was only 20 years 
of age, transferred to the Fleet Air 
Arm in 1943 and won his wings in 
August, 1944. He came from genera- 
tions of prominent flour millers on 
both sides of his family, his great 
grandfathers including the late Sir 
William Vernon, Bt. (of W. Vernon & 


Sons) and John Jackson (of John 
Jackson & Son, Ltd.). His two 
grandfathers, William Allen Vernon 


and Tom Jackson, later joined the 
board of Spillers, Ltd., of which his 
father is at present a member. 


——BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RALPH KAIL APPOINTED 
GOODRICH BROS. MANAGER 


P. E. Goodrich, president of Good- 
rich Bros. Co., Winchester, Ind., has 
announced his resignation from ac- 
tive management of the firm and the 
appointment of Ralph Kail, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to succeed him as gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Goodrich has been an active 
figure in the agricultural industry in 
Indiana for half a century. He is a 
past president of the National Grain 
Dealers Association and of the Na- 
tional Hay Association. Mr. Good- 
rich, who has directed his company’s 
growth since 1897, will continue as 
president and chairman of the board. 

No other changes are contemplated 
at present. Other members of the 
staff include Claud C. Barnes, ex- 
ecutive vice president, who has been 
with the company 37 years; Leonard 
Isbister, manager of the grain de- 
partment and buyer of track grain, 
and M. E. Snapp, treasurer. 

Headquarters of Goodrich Bros. 
Co. are at Winchester, where the 
firm operates a transfer elevator, a 
farm supply business and an exten- 
sive wholesale feed and seed business. 
In addition, it owns and operates 23 
elevators, feed stores and coal yards 
throughout central Indiana. Plans 
for construction of a new feed plant 
and expansion of the feed distribu- 
tion are well under way. 

Mr. Kail comes to Goodrich 
Co. with a wide experience in all 
phases of the feed industry. He was 
previously associated with McMillen 
Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., as gen- 
eral plant manager. 


Bros. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


CAR SHORTAGE HANDICAPS 
FEED AND FLOUR LOADINGS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The shortage 
of boxcars is becoming more pro- 
nounced in this territory. Were it 


not for the grain cars that they un- 
load, some of the mills would be hard 
pressed for cars in which to make 
rush shipments. 

So far most of them have beer 
able to get along fairly well, but the 
outlook is none too good. Railroad 
rolling stock is wearing out, replace- 
ments are hard to get, and subzera 
temperatures are creating difficulties. 

Feed mills are apparently feeling 
the shortage of boxcars more than 
are the flour mills up to now. 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf FLou 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
{AK Ee cCri~iTrvyvy , MINNB& OT Aig 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 




















BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


Any Grade— Any Quantity —Any Time © 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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W. J. Dougherty, Philadelphia rep- 
resentative King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, was a New York visitor 
—his first trip since a serious opera- 
tion hospitalized him for over five 
weeks and from which he has recov- 
ered very satisfactorily. 

* 

Among visitors in Chicago last 
week were Clark R. Yager, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, and 
Atherton Bean, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

* 

Herman Steen of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, will be in 
Portland, Oregon, Jan. 13 attending 
a meeting of the North Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association. 

a 

Miss Jane Helm, Minneapolis, and 
Ellis V. Clark, New York City, a 
member of the merchant marine, 
were married Jan. 7. The bride is a 
daughter of Harry S. Helm, chair- 
man of the board, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

@ 

Howard W. Files, vice president 
Pillsbury Flour’ Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, is in the East, where he visited 
his daughter, who is in cadet nurse 
training at Yale University. He will 
call at the eastern offices of his com- 
pany before returning. 

we 

Floyd A. Owens, manager of the 
Chicago office of the International 
Milling Co., is visiting headquarters 
in Minneapolis. 

2 

David W. Moore and B. F. Morris, 
of the sales department of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
are attending a meeting of their 
southeastern salesmen at Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

& 

Thomas L. Brown, manager of the 
durum division of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
who has been visiting the trade on 
the Pacific Coast, is expected home 
this week end. 

i 

Hy H. Arendall of Innis, Speiden & 
Co. was able to work in a visit with 
his parents in Richmond, Va., during 
the holidays. Mr. Arendall recently 
completed a business trip through the 
east. 

a 

Roy Nichols, assistant manager of 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, suffered 
a stroke the night of Jan. 3, and is 
still dangerously ill. He is widely 
known among millers and bakers. 

a2 

Miss Rubye Knox, secretary of Dr. 
W. H. Strowd, secretary of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, Nashville, has returned to her 
desk after spending several days at 
home with the flu. 

e 

John Stout of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., spent a 
few days in Nashville last week on 
business. 

e@ 

M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, as- 
sistant sales manager of the south- 
western division of General Mills, 
Inc., has returned from a trip to New 
Orleans. He recently received grand- 
fatherly honors upon the arrival of a 


grandson, whose father, S/Sgt. Hugh 
Sauer, is with the armed forces, 
medical corps, in New Guinea. 

& 


Clinton L. Brooke and W. A. Roth- 
ermel of Merck & Co., were Minneap- 
olis visitors this week. 

a 

Oscar Dietz, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the Collins-Dietz-Morris Co., 
wholesale grocery, has been named 
Oklahoma representative on the hos- 
pitality committee of the annual con- 
vention of the National American 
Wholesale Grocers Association to be 
held in Chicago at the Drake Hotel 
Jan. 22-24. A number of wholesale 
grocers, brokers and_ distributors 
from Oklahoma will attend the meet- 
ing. 

ow 

S. L. Denhollem and Fred McCor- 
mick, in charge of Texas sales for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, were visitors at the plant re- 
cently. 

s 

Harold Regier, sales manager of 
the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., recently met with southeastern 
states sales representatives of the 
mill at Joplin, Mo. 

e 

Cc. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was confined to his home 
briefly after a recent hospital check- 
up. 

a 

It’s a boy, and his name is Timothy 
James, for Harold Regier, accountant 
for the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. He was almost a Christmas 
present too. 

« 

B. V. Hopper, eastern sales man- 
ager for Valier & Spies Milling Co., is 
expected to renew his Pittsburgh 
friendships at the Pennsylvania State 
Bakers Association Convention on 
Jan. 14-15-16. 

% 

Arthur M. Cannon, manager of the 
Fluhrer Bakery at Medford, Oregon. 
has been commissioned a junior grade 
lieutenant in the U. S. Navy, and has 
reported to naval headquarters in 
Seattle. Management of the bakery 
will now be in the hands of Mrs. 
William Fluhrer, wife of the owner; 
Fred Hoagland, manager of the Kla- 
math Falls branch; Ray Harrison, 
sales manager, and Eugene Ferrell, 
chief accountant. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. J. BUNNELL, OF CENTRAL 
SOYA, TO HEAD NEW FIRM 


D. W. McMillen, chairman of the 
board of Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has announced the res- 
ignation of D. J. Bunnell, effective 
Feb. 1. Mr. Bunnell will become 
president and general manager of 
Victory Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., a 
new soybean processing enterprise. 

Mr. Bunnell joined the Central 
Soya Co. as vice president in 1937 
and was elected to the board of 
directors in 1942. He has been in 
charge of oil sales and bean buying 
for the company. 

Mr. Bunnell’s early business career 
was spent in the wholesale seed busi- 
ness. Upon graduating from Frank- 
lin College, he was employed by the 
Crawfordsville (Ind.) Seed Co, and 








later joined Allied Mills, Inc., in 
charge of the firm’s western seed op- 
erations at Omaha, Neb. Later he 
was put in complete charge of the 
seed division. 

During the present war period, Mr. 
Bunnell served on the processors’ con- 
tract committee to work out, with 
government officials in Washington, 
the conditions under which soybeans 
have been handled and processed. Mr. 
Bunnell has been active in organiza- 
tion work in the soybean industry. 
He is a director of the National Soy- 
bean Processors Association and 
chairman of the association’s Oil 
Trading Rules Committee. He is 
also a member of the Mid-West Fats 
and Oil Club, having served as its 
president in 1942-43. Mr. Bunnell is 
a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the New York Produce Ex- 
change, the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation and the National Farm Che- 
murgic Council. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CARGILL WINS “E” 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The shipbuild- 
ing division of Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has been awarded the army- 
navy “E”’ flag, for its record in build- 
ing tankers for the navy and river 
towboats for army engineers, at its 
shipyard at Port Cargill, Savage, 
Minn. Thirteen tankers have been 
launched to date and five more aré 
to be built. Eight of the tankers are 
now in service. Four towboats have 
been built and delivered. The presen- 
tation of the “E” flag, and the but- 
tons to workers, will take place later 
this month. 

——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CAPT. CONLY ADDRESSES CLUB 

At a supper meeting of the Bakers’ 
Club of Philadelphia on Jan. 8 a 
thrilling address was given by Capt. 
Richard T. Conly, a fighter pilot of 
the U. S. Army, recently returned 
from serving in the Italian campaign. 
Capt. Conly is the son of G. Leonard 
Conly, of the Parkway Baking Co., 
Philadelphia. 











BILLIARD CHAMPIONS—Attempt- 
ing a tricky shot in 3-cushion bil- 
liards is C. T. Vandenover, vice presi- 
dent of the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, who is practicing for the 
forthcoming national amateur cham- 
pionship contest in which he will 
compete. Watching Mr. Vandenover 
is the present champion, E. G. Dear- 
dorff, office manager of the Cotton 
Belt Railroad, St. Louis. At a prior 
championship match Mr. Deardorff 
defeated Mr. Vandenover by one 
point, 50 to 49. The championship 
match will be held at the Minneap- 
olis Athletic Club, Jan. 15-17. 
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Elmer Nolingberg, 72, identified in 
the baking business in this country 
from 1891 until his retirement is 
head of Nolingberg Baking Co., a few 
years ago, died at his home in Iron 
River, Mich., following a year’s i|!- 
ness. He opened his first bakery in 
Crystal Falls, Mich., in 1891, remain- 
ing there until 1908 when he went 
to Amasa, Mich. From 1912 uniil 
his retirement he operated in Iron 
River, and when he retired his son, 
Maurice F., took over management 
of the business, which recently pur- 
chased Kirk’s bakery in Stoughton, 
Wis. 


Frederick Charles Mardorf, direc- 
tor of the flour importing firm of 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., London, 
died Jan 2 after a short illness. The 
company, which was founded in 1908 
by Mr. Mardorf and F. W. Peach, is 
one of the leading flour importing 
firms in the London market. The 
partnership between Mr. Mardorf and 
Mr. Peach was dissolved by mutual 
consent in 1924, and the firm was con- 
tinued in the same style and manner 
as before by Mr. Peach. 


Ill about a year, Walter J. Nisbet, 
67, formerly with the Washburn 
Crosby Co., died Dec. 30 at Millard 
Fillmore Hospital, Buffalo. Retired 
eight years, Mr. Nisbet had been em- 
ployed by the Washburn Crosby Co. 
for 35 years. He began his career as 
an office boy when he went to Buffalo 
from Cambridge, Mass., as a young 
man. For many years he was sales 
manager at the firm’s Indianapolis 
branch. 


Firmin D. Fusz, 74, former head 
of the old Regina Milling Co., St 
Louis, died Jan. 2 at a hospital there, 
where he had been taken after a fall 
on the ice which fractured his skull. 
Surviving are his wife, a son, three 
daughters, and a brother, Eugene A 
Fusz. 


August Reinhardt, 64, president 
and one of the founders of the Sta- 
Kleen Bakery, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., 
died Dec. 30 at his home. He was 
a native of Germany but lived in this 
country 50 years. 


Bluford Burton Carver, 90, a {low 
miller of Charlottesville, Va., died 
recently. He was a great-grandson 
of William Carver, one of the st 
settlers of Albemarle County. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


ORRIS E. CASE BECOMES 
ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 

Dodge City, Kansas — Effective 
Feb. 1, the office of the Kansas Grain, 
Feed and Seed Dealers Association 
will be moved from Dodge City to 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and a full-time 
secretary will take charge. 

The office which will be located in 
the Rorabaugh-Wiley Building, ill 
be conducted by Orris E. Case, who 
has had several years of grain and 
feed business experience in south- 
eastern Kansas. Until Feb. 1, all 
correspondence should be addressed 
to the present office in Dodge Cit) 

J. F. Moyer, the present secretary 
of the association, says that for some 
time the association work has become 
too heavy for a part-time secretary. 
Several new firms have joined the as- 
sociation recently, and it is planned 
to continue the membership drive, 
Mr. Moyer states. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





r| 
nt ue DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
» nn p 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
tae! ttteh COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
I A i t 
i oe ye GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
| Maat PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
Huy bu Seti a CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
a A DEALERS IN 
ee ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouurr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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\ Gy = Grade Bakers, 
Y os Family and Ex- 
Ry. 4H car's port Flours. 

SEWING “THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


‘Wisconsin'Makes'‘the'‘Best'Rye’*Flour’’ 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + | 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 





MINNEAPOLIS 





SHAFFER MILLING Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


PRESTON- 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 






















~ = IF YOU NEED = ee 
pomme CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES ay 
PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS 






LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 N. Clark Street Chicago 3, Illinois A> 
os 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





OA ee See te rere $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited 1 U. S..5 ioc occcoscesvessces 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Sialeed State Menddiie 
Insurance on Flour 90 John Street New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 




















; WESTERN MILLING Co. 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 


BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 





General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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Bulletin for State Nutritionists 


Reviews Enrichment Development 


As an aid to state nutrition leaders 
whose job it will be to secure enact- 
ment of state legislation for man- 
datory enrichment of flour and bread, 
the National Research Council has 
issued a bulletin entitled “Enrich- 
ment of Flour and Bread—a His- 
tory of the Movement.” This 130- 
page book gives a more comprehen- 
sive summary of the background of 
enrichment than the briefer book- 
let on the subject issued by the coun- 
cil a few weeks ago. The present 
expanded treatment is for state lead- 
ers who will be faced with a great 
variety of questions if state legisla- 
tion is proposed. The publication 
answers those questions and provides 
a helpful handbook for anyone inter- 
ested in enrichment, including mem- 
bers of the milling and baking in- 
dustry. 

The contents are presented in 13 
chapters which bear the following 
explanatory headings: Launching the 
movement, legal implements avail- 
able, successive steps in fixing pres- 
ent standards, issues raised at the 
hearings, milling and baking indus- 
tries and their support of the pro- 
gram, enrichment in the flour mill 
and bakery, progress under voluntary 
action, war agencies in relation to en- 
richment, state action on enrich- 
ment, the public health basis for 
enrichment, relation to other nutri- 
tional reforms, supplies and costs 
of enriching ingredients, fortifica- 
tion of related products. 

In addition the appendix lists the 
government orders involving enrich- 
ment and actions and resolutions of 
milling, baking and health associa- 
tions on the subject. The book was 
prepared by Dr. Russell M. Wilder 
and Dr. Robert R. Williams with the 
aid of the committee on cereals of 
the food and nutrition board of the 
National Research Council. 


Industry Role Praised 


In the preface of the manual, it is 
pointed out that “in its introductory 
stages the voluntary co-operation of 
millers and bakers has been indis- 
pensable and the extent of it has 
been both surprising and gratifying. 
From its inception in 1941 until Jan- 
uary, 1943, enrichment was entirely 
voluntary on the part of the miller 
and baker except in two states which 
in 1942 adopted laws requiring it. 
Yet on this voluntary basis it was 
extended to cover 75 to 80% of the 
nation’s bread and family flour. 

“Since early in 1943,” it is pointed 
out, “a war regulation requires en- 
richment of bread but only for the 
duration; there is no federal regula- 
tion requiring the enrichment of 
flour. Except in a total of six states, 
all of them in the South, which have 
now enacted laws about it, enrich- 
ment of bread and flour after the war 
will depend wholly on the free will 
support of individual firms in the 
two industries unless further action 
is taken. 

“Since enrichment adds somewhat 
to the costs of both millers and bak- 
ers some will be tempted to drop 
it. The far-sighted elements of the 
industries cannot compel their more 
short-sighted competitors to continue 
it. For these reasons the majority 
of both industries are ready for com- 
pulsory legislation of a reasonable 
and uniform character.” 

Because most bread moves only 


in intrastate commerce, effective leg- 
islation must be enacted by states 
rather than by the federal govern- 
ment. Six states already have such 
legislation and all of the states in 
the South and approximately half 
the states outside the South are now 
considering such legislation. 

Public Health Basis 

An interesting chapter on the pub- 
lic health basis for enrichment will 
prove of interest to millers and bak- 
ers. It deals with the low thiamine 
content of modern diets and the ef- 
fects of such diets and contains an 
interesting summary of the objec- 
tions that have been made to en- 
richment and answers the arguments 
advanced. 

Those opposed have based objec- 
tions primarily on two arguments (1) 
that evidence of deficiency of the av- 
erage diet with respect to thiamine, 
niacin and riboflavin was inconclu- 
sive, and (2) that a better way to 
meet the problem, if there was a 
problem, was by the use of whole 
wheat or a type of flour that was 
undermilled. Both these points of 
view are considered in relation to 
current knowledge and to analysis 
of some of the widely misinterpret- 
ed experiments on minimum thiamine 
requirements. Commenting on the 
whole wheat view the book says: 


“The position of persons who hold 
the view that current standards for 
enrichment fail to restore other nu- 
trients lost in the milling of white 
flour is strengthened by a fact, re- 
peatedly admitted from the begin- 
ning by those who sponsored the en- 
richment program, that enriched 
flour will not support the growth of 
young rats when this is the only 
food the rats receive and that whole 
wheat flour does a better job in this 
respect. It must be emphasized that 
the growing young of any species re- 
quires certain amino acids which are 
not provided in adequate amounts 
for growth in diets lacking milk or 
liver. These growth promoting amino 
acids are found to an _ insufficient 
extent in the germ of cereal grains 
and thus in whole wheat flour... . 
However, enriched flour is not pri- 
marily designed as a growth promot- 
ing food. The primary purpose in 
enriching is, not to produce better 
bread, but rather to distribute cer- 
tain vitamins with which the diet as 
a whole is inadequately supplied. The 
improvement of bread is secondary 
but the bread also is improved.” 

In discussing the whole wheat con- 
troversy the book makes the point 
that consumer preference is strong 
for white flour and bread and cites 
the substantial but unsuccessful ef- 





Lt. Clarence E. Jacobson Describes 
Wartime Flour Manufacture in Iran 


In civil life 2nd Lt. Clarence E. 
Jacobson of the United States Army 
Transportation Corps is_ secretary 
treasurer of the Lexington (Neb.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. It is not at all 
surprising, therefore, in view of this 
circumstance and the long flour mill- 
ing tradition of the Jacobson family, 
that he should have done a job of 
flour milling for the army. 

Lt. Jacobson’s army career dates 
from Dec. 7, 1942. As a member of 
the operation division of the Persian 
Gulf Command he was in Iran until 
July, 1944, when he was sent back to 
this country to enter officers’ train- 
ing school. He was commissioned 
in December, and is now at the 
Brooklyn Army Base awaiting new 
assignment. 

It was while he was in Iran that 
Lt. Jacobson’s talent in flour milling 
came into play. He was borrowed 
by the American Advisory Mission, 
which assists the Iranian government 
in transporting and processing wheat 
and in distributing the flour made in 
the country’s mills, which are all 
owned by the government. 

The mill at Teheran, says Lt. 
Jacobson, is of modern type, 4,000-bbl 
capacity, equipped with Russian rolls, 
purifiers and bolters. The machinery 
is similar in construction to American 
equipment of this kind, although the 
cleaning and scouring machinery is 
very inadequate. These observations, 
pencilled on a book jacket as he 
journeyed home to Nebraska on leave 
early this month with his wife, who 
is a pharmacist’s mate third class in 
the United States Coast Guard 
Women’s Reserve, give some interest- 
ing details concerning Iranian milling 
and agriculture: 


“The Shah-in Shah, Reza Pahlevi, 
built the mill at Teheran about 10 
years ago, and in true Iranian fashion 
the cart was placed before the horse. 
A modern mill is of little value when 
there is not sufficient wheat to feed 
the people. This being Iran’s situa- 
tion, the mill is not used to make a 
reduction type flour, but on the con- 
trary the product is 75% whole wheat 
and 25% whole barley ground togeth- 
er. The flour is sold to the baker, 


and the heavy black bread made 
from it is rationed to the civilians. 
Approximately 90% of the people 


live on nothing but bread. 

“Perhaps postwar plans for agri- 
culture in Iran will include more ex- 
tensive wheat farming and a method 
of growing a variety adaptable to the 
soil and climate. In the absence of 
any sort of seed control, a patch of 
wheat in Iran at present is very like- 
ly to have as many as 30 varieties. 
Farming is now carried on by the use 
of oxen, with hand-made implements, 
just as it has been done for centuries. 

“American influence probably will 
lead to much modernizing in various 
industries in Iran, as well as other 
mid-east countries in the years to 
come.” 

SPAR Jacobson has just completed 
a hospital service training course at 
Columbia University in New York 
City, and has been given a New York 
City assignment which will make it 
possible for her to be with her hus- 
band during the remainder of his 
stay in Brooklyn. She has been a 
“shipmate” of SPAR Mary Michener 
(also Phm. M. 3/c, and daughter of 
The Northwestern Miller’s managing 
editor) ever since they went through 
boot training together at Palm 
Beach, Fla., early last year. 
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forts that have been made to popy. 
larize whole wheat and semi-whole 
wheat products, most recently in the 
case of Staff Bread of the Continep. 
tal Baking Co. in 1941 on which it jx 
said that more than $1,500,000 was 
expended before the promotion wa; 
dropped. 
Results Shown 


“Enrichment of family flour ang 
baker’s white bread has led to grea; 
improvement in the American diet” 
the authors declare. “It is natural) 
difficult at this early date to pro. 
vide an entirely satisfactory demon. 
stration that has been followed }y 
improvement of the public health, J; 
should be of some significance, how. 
ever, that Doctor Jolliffe, of the Ney 
York University College of Medicine 
could testify as follows at a_ pub. 
lic hearing held by the War Food 
Administration, Jan. 21, 1943: ‘I at. 
tribute to bread enrichment a marked 
and unmistakable decrease in the ip. 
cidence of florid beriberi and florid 
pellagra in my wards at Bellevue 
Hospital. In 1938-39 little bread was 
enriched; in 1942-43, 75% or mor 
has been enriched in New York 
City. This has been accompanied 
by a decrease of three fourths in our 
cases of florid beriberi and of tw 
thirds in florid pellagra’.” 

Costs Decline 

Commending the influence of vita- 
min producers in furthering the en- 
richment program, the __ bulletin 
makes particular note of “an in- 
creasingly farsighted attitude with 
regard to reduction of prices as vol- 
ume of sales expanded.” 

The following table on prices of 
enriching ingredients is included: 


Thia- Ribo- 


mine flavin Niacit 
Date pergm per gm per ll 
Jan., 1941 $0.80 $8.00 
May aere* 65 ea 8.00 
Jan 1942 53 ; 7.50 
April ° 48 . 6.50 
July 11 5.50 
October 7 5.00 
May 1943 32 ; 5.00 
July p 29 . 5.01 
October . 29 $0.49 } 
November 265 13 1,() 
Jan., 1944 25 38 3. 
February 20 28 3.18 
August . LS 23 3.18 


Octoher 16 20 3.18 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 





CONVEYOR GALLERY DAMAGED 
Fire damaged the conveyor gallery 


at the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co 
plant near Saginaw, Texas, on Jan 
4. Operations of the plant were not 
interrupted. The watchman discov- 
ered the blaze in the middle of the 
night, and the company’s fire fight- 


ing brigade extinguished the fire. 
Damage was estimated at $15,900. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE FOR CUBAN SUGAR 
STILL REMAINS UNSETTLED 


The Cuban council of ministers, 
meeting under President Ramon Grau 
San Martin, has agreed that the 
sugar grinding season will begin Jan. 
16 and that it will produce a minl- 
mum of 4,000,000 long tons, of which 
3,750,000 will be for export and the 
remainder for local consumption 
Nothing was announced after the 
cabinet meeting regarding resump- 
tion of negotiations with the United 
States for the sale of the Cuban 
sugar crop. Negotiations were Sus 
pended when Cuba rejected the Unit- 
ed States Commodity Credit Corp.’ 
offer of 3c Ib. The Cubans are hold- 
ing out for 3.30c but the Cuban sugar 
commission has offered to seek the 
consent of cane growers and mill 
owners to accept 3.15c if the CCC is 
willing to pay the price. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 








dent but the result of painstaking care in 


| wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


x 


| LA GRANGE 
| MILLS hinnesora 


Millfeed Suit 






































Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 


sree ene nme rte neni meg RE ETERS 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 





HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas. 














(Continued from page 9.) 

Such transactions are defined un- 
der Section 6 of the millfeed order 
as follows: 

“This regulation speaking of sales 
or purchases at a given destination 
means that the purchaser shall re- 
ceive manual delivery of the wheat 
millfeed in question at that destina- 
tion. If the wheat millfeed in ques- 
tion is physically located at the said 
destination at the time of sale, and 
there delivered to said purchaser 
(sometimes referred to as a sale f.o.b. 
said destination), the purchaser may 
thereafter arrange and pay (in addi- 
tion to the maximum price for the 
wheat millfeed at said destination) 
for its transportation elsewhere; and 
the purchaser may engage the seller 
as his agent to procure such trans- 
portation. 45 

This provision was written into 
the price ceiling order at the request 
of feed manufacturers to aid in better 
and more even distribution of mill- 
feeds and to prevent the backing up 
of millfeeds in producing areas. The 
present OPA action is based on the 
manner of handling the billing of 
these sales. Shipments were made 
on the customary bill of lading and 
the OPA contends that this is a ceil- 
ing violation, giving millers tech- 
nical ownership of the feed while in 
shipment. Had the sales been made 
for cash or in some other similar 
manner, OPA says there would have 
been no ceiling violation on the same 
sales. 

Interpretation of the meaning of 
provision affecting destination sales 
by officials of the OPA price division 
in Washington had confirmed that 
the mill practices were in conformity 
with the intent of the law as framed 
by those in price division who drew 
up the regulation. As has been the 
case in other recent OPA actions 
elsewhere, OPA enforcement division 
officials do not regard such interpre- 
tations by the price division as bind- 
ing on the enforcement department 
and prefer to make their own inter- 
pretations of the written word. 

The subject of these suits had been 
a matter of discussion and contro- 
versy for some time before court ac- 
tion was started and it is expected 
that the point involved will now be 
settled definitely in one manner or 
another. 
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United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago 3oard of Trade, in bushels (000’s 

omitted), of date Dec. 30: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'ley 


Baltimore... 5,132 834 22 83 5 


Boston Ss r ee ee oe 
Buffalo .. 9,222 572 5,132 542 1,181 

Afloat .. 6,027 : 7 os oe 
Chicago .. 4,510 2,406 1,567 8,850 2,027 

Afloat .. 950 , - 70 es 
Duluth ... 11,020 137 3,750 570 9,287 
Kt Worth 12 130 186 16 98 





Galveston, 
Hutchinson 
Ind’napolis 








Kan. City R, 
Milwaukee. 1 1,013 
Mpls. 1,440 1,488 7,959 
New Orl... 78 ee 10 
New York 1 1 
Omaha 174 28 1,222 
Peoria .... : ; 177 
Philadel... 19 oe . 
Sx. -City 82 4 16 
St. Joseph. 458 16 49 
St. Louis.. 181 36 203 
Wichita «s 170 

Total’ ..128,917 11,708 13,693 12,085 27,613 
Total 


Jan. 1, ’44.117,291 11,100 13,052 20,447 15,527 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended Jan. 6, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 

Minneapolis $2 171 11 72 2,423 3,548 

Duluth ..... 3 12 ° 384 1,890 
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Cleveland: Considerable . flour buying by 
the larger bakers in this territory occurred 
the subsidy. change, some _ buyers 


with d 
taking on contracts where they know they limited volume of business developec among 
will have to pay a carrying charge. The the smaller bakers and some inquiry came 
smaller bakers are not inclined to con- from the larger chains, although no actya 


business in this direction could b¢ veri. 


tract so far ahead, but business was ex- 
tremely good. Owing to weather condi- 
tions, jobbers are further behind with de- 
liveries now than ever before. Family 


fied. The general undertone close 
Quotations Jan. 6: spring wheat sh 











































































































in order, but most buying continues on vides only partial relief from the 
hand-to-mouth basis for fill-in needs. ness in cash wheat premiums, particular), 
on the better grades. As a consequence, , 
good many mills show little disposition’ t, 
do any price shading of consequence, n 
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ent $3.75@3.80, standard patent 








tight. 


1S” firm 
t pat. 


3.654 







































flour business continues at a brisk rate, 3:70, first spring clear $3.45@: har 
with a bang with spring wheat mills. Home baking seems to be compulsory be- winter short patent $3.75@3.80, 950 $35 
Bakers in almost every territory were in cause the housewife is unable to purchase @3.70; soft winter straights, nearby ¢35 
U SS FLOUR MARKETS the market for flour for 120-day shipment. her needs at her corner’ bakery. The @3.40. 

* a Few bought beyond that period, because sugar and shortening situation continues Pittsburgh: The majority of flour sa), 
of the carrying charge. Most of the busi- bad and it appears that it may get worse. men report good sales the past week i 
ness was for 60- to 90-day shipment, or Quotations Jan. 6: spring first patent the Tri-State district. However, it is state, 

THE SOUTHWEST in other words, for actual necessities. One $3.70@3.80, standard patent $3.60@3.70, that bakers thought the subsidy increas, 

Kansas City: Largely because of the army big national baker was in the market, in first clear $3.20@3.40; hard winter short would be 6c and expected greater cuts 
business, flour sales during the week reached a modest way, and another is reported to patent $3.75@3.85, 95% patent $3.60@3.70; flour prices. The trade is pretty well ¢ 
168% of capacity in the Southwest, com- have bought a small lot in the Northwest first clear $3@3.20; soft winter short pat- ered in flour needs for the next 9) day. 
pared with but 12% the previous week and ate in the week. 53 ent $4.30@4.55, straight $3.50@3.70, first It is also stated that: bakers do not «| 
328% during the buying orgy of a year ago. carpe - the ey — ite eee clear $3@3.30. exh wd aia eee ee up a. large flou 
ve 3g »whe arger siness é ing by the army. 1e latter startec yuy- commitments with ne prevailing  wunecer. 

sian “aaeoloeaed wn aa ost preset — ing in the Southwest and then turned to EASTERN STATES tainties at home and abroad. Thi os 
cause most buyers thought the subsidy the Northwest. Sales in the Northwest are Buffalo: Good sales and a substantial de- of hard spring wheat flour sold 15 
would be bigger. Some expect the mar- said to have aggregated almost 1,000,000 mand followed the change in the sub- under the ceiling, and 8c under eiling; 
ket to decline, others look for a some- sacks for just as quick delivery as the sidy. However, the trade was conserva- seems general. High protein flou hold 
what bigger subsidy, and the rest are still mills can make, Northwestern mills’ sales tive in its buying and bookings were large- at full ceilings. Family flour sales are ap. 
disposed to wait just because the times for the week aggregated over 290% of ca- ly for replacement. Forward buying held tive, with jobbers replacing their holidays 
seem to call for it. pacity, against 14% the preceding week to somewhat narrow limits. Sales were flour sales. Shipping directions are gooq 

A few bakers entered the market Jan. 2 and 186% a year ago. LW " well distributed over the territory and cov- Owing to delayed trains and trucks, je 

and 3, and some of the grocery chains Cuban buyers have evidently satisfied their ered all branches of the trade. Directions roads and lack of manpower to handle 
bought, but for the most part it seems needs for a couple of months to come, be- continue fair. Spring clears are firm. merchandise, deliveries were being retarded 
the large buyers are well booked and not cause inquiry from there has died down, Quotations Jan. 6, cottons: spring first Quotations Jan. 6: hard winter bake; 
interested in more contracts at the mo- with only intermittent inquiry from other patent $3.80; standard patent $3.70; first short patent $3.65@3.80, straight 
ment. Latin-American markets, Directions on this clear $3.33; hard winter short patent $3.80; 3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear 
Clears continue about unchanged. Ex- export and domestic business are good, 9E patent 3.70; first clear $3.25; soft ; spring bakers short patent $3.¢ 
port business may be enlarged slightly as 80 that mills have all they need for the winter short patent $3.75; first clear $3.10, standard $3.55@3.70, high gluten $3 irs 
the result of the broadened subsidy pro- time being. Some of them are having ee Maks bE Adar wien alaced in. the clear $3.40@3.50; soft winter bake al 
gram, but it is not expected to increase difficulty, especially country mills, in get- business that followed the subsidy announce- flour $4.55@4.60, intermediate $3.8 
very much for the _ present. Prices for ting enough cars to make shipments fast ment. Although the volume in no individu- straight $3.65@3.69; Pacific co 
flour are improved Running time is good. enough to satisfy their customers. : al case reached expectations, the total 3.73; family flour, advertised bran $4 
Three mills report domestic business ac- High protein clears are still wanted, but was good, particularly in view of the dis- @4.71, other brands $4@4.71. 
tive, 6 fair, 6 quiet, 4 slow and 6 dull. the low protein varieties are becoming 4 4onointment over the new subsidy rate and 
eh Sp al ae ‘er ; - Ser igae lrug on the market. ; ; ge weed dae rae THE SOUTH 
Quotations Jan. 6: established brands of Crus ; t A anenia: “Apandis the fact that chain bakers did not partici- 
family flour $3.95@4.10, bakers short pat- _ Quotations Jan, 8: esta Hie ox te Ape tig pate. It was achieved because mills re- New Orleans: There was little tivit 
ent $3.30, standard patent $3.25@3.30, family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glue Gucea prices to levels that appealed to ‘last week in the flour trade here. Sales 
straight grade high protein clears ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery ners sebeen buyers. All grades shared in sales, with in northern spring wheat types are fair 
$2.70@2.75, low proteins $2@2.20, 44; first patent 4§ Pg ggg wie to greatest activity in spring standards. A The best demand is still in southwestern 
Oklahoma City: Sizeable export orders pate PE ge aa AP $: 703.06, Ried turnover of Kansas flours of more general hard Pianeta A very Small amount 
boosted flour sales last week to 160%. wheat $3.30@3.54 proportions than has been reported lately, Of Dw Cerner se _Pacific coast types th 
Operations ranged from 65 to 100%, com- eee eee ear yok : also took place, and cake flours showed been sold. Prices remain the same. Shi 
pared to the previous week's average of Interior mills, including Duluth: Good relatively brisk buying. The greatly vary- ping directions continue’ good. Produe- 
67%. Quotations, sacks, delivered Okla- sales were made the first half of last week, ing protein content of flours classed within tion of bread, crackers and macaré con 
homa rate points, Jan. 6: hard wheat short but poor the remainder, Individual orders one grade is bringing a wide range jn tinues good, but cake production and sales 
patent flour $4@4.30; soft wheat short pat- were not as heavy as mills had anticipated, prices. It is many crops since the protein have been enormous over the holidays 
ent $4@4.30; standard patent 3.90@4,10; and only partially covered requirements for in one group has varied from 10.80 to Quotations Jan. 6: hard spring fam pat 
bakers short patent $3.35@3.45; bakers the next few months. Directions are fair- 12%, with resulting price differences of ent $3.64, first patent $3.44, standar¢ patent 
standard $3.25@3.35. ly good. An urgent oe is noted for nearly 25¢c. Some mills quote on two or © $3.34, reat. § ee ot “ a oe 
. millfeec from every direction, ree rre v4 ‘ a rhic are ‘lasce ae « », Seconc clear $0. 1arc winte F; 
Omaha: Demand from bakeries and for nee bea prt A —— pl Passaneorrl ak ep ily patent $3.75, bakers short patent $3.4 
family flour continues at a slow pace, but THE CENTRAL WEST tia ta a question net oe of enn @3.60, first clear $2.90@3.10: soft wheat 
1 logy eo ae aoe eh eae ene Regn go Flour buying improved, during tent, but also supply and demand, particu- rr P vo ee ae $+ ~~ da 
tight. The boxcar situation remains the first : of the new = “~ . i larly in _the Southwest where they run 9 a. sch clear 99 WM9.10, 
one day the roads have some cars, See we dara peti Sra oe ao eg ar $2.85 @ 3.25. Some of those at the lower Nashville: New sales of flour 0 
next vers few. Too many cars seem te don dl npcele deel nett ra * us a oa hae pate Pi the photie hid wee reported of good and nearby blenders are slow to an 
to keep right on moving instead of get- “htc ee os gs ‘a peace g hae. quality and protein, — Quotations Jan. 6: consist almost entirely of mediu 
ae Wate to the country for araiti, The > : it re haa? ie rn en oe = Baa se spring high glut 95, standard patents lots for scattered 30-day shipment 
labor situation is not satisfactory. Bakers one ie ae fairly ba gue ne po Mane $3.55@3.70, clears § 3.50; southwestern monthly change of the Subsidy seems t 
report a very good demand for their prod- chars ea shes Py ee oe bee ene short patents ) 3.85 Standard patents be _ preventing large bookings a buyers 
ucts. Quotations Jan. 6: family short pat- bis sigh ge Mee inlet Mes, De te y e $3.60@3.75, clears $2.85@3.25; soft winter indicate there is no incentive to book ahea 
aril $3.35 ake. standard + tations Jan. 6: spring top K atent  § s@ straights, Pennsylvania -40@3.60, Pacific now. Outbound shipments to merchants, 
3.35, bakery short patents 30@ 3.45, ace nerene ee ah bd “ate coe. coast = $3.67@3.78. jobbers and wholesalers in the South at 
protein clears $2.75@2.90, fancy first Roa gees —— ba ype Mma Boston: The Bow suversy “rate did fot ttm mt oF cia — ae athe ani 
.20@2.50, low grade clears $2.05@2 056% patent $3,30@ 347, first’ clear ‘Tesult in the anticipated improvement in el gpg Se vi yee Po Re pegged F0'g 
Wichita: A good run of government or- 3.15; soft winter short patent $3.45 peed Tee ge "io: te caesar ae Nashville bakers picked up a faw ager 
ders and a better demand from the bak- standard patent $3.30@4.06, first kleva in ais elke” ais *iitle "mn soft and hard wheat bakers flour fill-it 
ing trade put sales up to from a to yoo te 85 @ 3.25. exists for Genes to make sizeable com- Purposes. Quotations range from steady t 
ee eee pore gget ee St. Louis: A good volume of new busi- mitments. Some mills are making con- ed para wore an46 git ee eae 
actly, The help situation is still diffi- ness was placed on the books last week. cessions with the hope of inducing buy- —— arte pas a Pee eat ork ae 
cult “but has been eased somewhat. sookings consisted of 1,000- to 25,000-bag ers to cover ahead, but results are not up pas oe ph at aaa oa part iy ms Bess = 
, lots to the trade. The government also to expectations. Sales last week were patent family $5.10@5.20, standard patent 
Hutchinson: Flour buying is on a much bought some large parcels. Carlot  buy- mostly of minimum ecarlot size with only $5.05@5.15, straight $4.75@4.90, cle $4.5 
smaller scale than expected, although last ers failed to show much interest. Clears occasional exceptions, and were accounted @ 4.70. 
week’s volume was fairly satisfactory, ow- were in good demand. Offerings were lim- for largely by those who need flour im- PACIFIC COAST 
ing to heavy government bookings, Civilian ited and prices firm. Jobbers report some mediately. Spring and southwestern pat- Seattle: Flour inarkets are ver) ctive 
trade was disappointing. Shipping direc- improvement in buying. There were a few ents shared about equally in the modest The announcement of the subsidy for Janu- 
tions are swamping mills, hard pressed to carlots booked for deferred shipment along total. Family flour is receiving little at- ary touched off considerable lo: busi- 
maintain operating pace, because of the with a fair business for nearby movement. tention and only limited quantities for ness that had been waiting. Cha tores 
manpower shortage. jakers are just getting enough sugar to fill-in needs are reported sold. Directions and bakers were especially heav; ers 
Salina: Demand for flour this week run them for a short time, with no pros- on ojd contracts are moderate. Mill quo- some buying as much as six lead 
shows some improvement. Shipping direc- pects of getting their usual requirements tations generally are at ceilings or reflect Total new business booked ider- 
tions are good. in the near future only a modest discount. Quotations Jan. 6: able. Actual figures are not but 
Texas: Business on bakers flour picked Central states mills report a fair amount spring high gluten $3.95@3.9 short patent with lend-lease and other busine loca 
up sharply last week and sales of all sorts of bookings of a scattered nature. How- $3.85 @ 3.87, standard patent $3.75@3.77, first mills have practically booked their ] 
of flour by Texas mills probably averaged ever, buying was not very general. Sales clear $3.47@ ” ; Southwestern short patent for the next 30 days. The sul s 
100% ove ” capacity. Demand fai famils were made at ceiling to 10c under. $3.85@ eet; standard patent _ $3.75 @ 3.77; Pacific coast wheat of 27e, while t as 
flour showed no improvement and amount « auetations Jan. 6: soft wheat patent Texas short patent $3.85@3.87, standard much as was hoped for, will hel; 
aa to no more than a fraction of the total $ .98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- patent $3.75@ 3.77: soft winter patent $3.75 mills sell some flour to go east, a 
sales. Shipping directions came in well il oonore patent $4.29, straight and 95% @3.90, straights $3.65@3.75, clears $3.55 Quotations Jan. 6, basis carlots, Se 
and operations are generally at about maxi- $4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat @ 3.65. attle or Tacoma: family patent ‘ 
mum capacity. Prices are unchanged—quo- Sgr Me ata A LF detdeed wae { oo Philadelphia: The market for flour is un- 50'S $4.12; bakery pastry, 100’s $3; bp 
tations Jan. 6: family flour $3.90@4.15, rhe 57@3.83, straight seed 05 % $5. 44@ 6.29, settled and irregular. Slight shadings in 100’s $3.32; Montana hard whe 100's 
high patent $3.65@3.90, standard bakers, first clear sigue dead spring wheat patent, prices are taking place in some quarters, $3.47. 
ceiling $3.52, first clears, enriched $2.90@ straight and 95% $3.44. but the advance of only 4c bu in the sub- Portland: There is an_ increasé 
3, delivered Toledo: Sales of flour have not been sidy on wheat outside of the Pacific coast demand for flour from the Middlew 
— brisk. The volume has been small enough is disappointing to millers. The adjust- eastward as a result of the new f 
THE NORTHWEST for some time to suggest that replenish- ment is only equal to the recent advance sidy, but no substantial volume |! 
Minneapolis: The new year started off ment of supplies and bookings should be in the wheat ceiling and, therefore, pro- worked. Millers are not pressing 








| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations: per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 














Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffal New York Balt Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tN 
Spring first patent .......... $3.38@ 3.57 $....@ 3.44 $..06@....- $....@ 3. -@ 3.80 S.c06 ee | Pixs $3.75@ 3.80 $3.85@ 3.87 $3.70@ 3.80 $ 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.47 --+@ 3.34 wre. Lee ooee@ 3.44 3.55@ 3.70 wees 3.65@ 3.75@ 3.77 3.60@ 3.70 
Spring first clear ........000. 3.00@ 3.37 3.00@ 3.10 wets @.... 3.35@ 3.50 6'ee 3.45@ 3.47@ 3.53 3.20@ 3.40 
Hard winter short patent 3.38@ 3.57 @ @ -++-@ 3.44 3.70@ 3.75@ 3.85@ 3.87 3.75@ 3.85 
Hard winter 95% patent ..... 3.30@ 3.47 a@ @ 3.44@ 3.49 3.60@ 3.65@ 3.75@ 3.77 3.60@ 3.70 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.40@ 3.15 @. @ 2.68@ 3.06 2.85@ . oe A Pe 3.00@ 3.2 
Soft winter short patent ..... 3.45@ 4.31 -@ a ooee@ 3.98 660 6s owe cupie seo’ 3.75@ 3.90 4.30@ 4. 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.30@ 4.06 -@ @ -@ 3.74 3.40@ 3.60 Jere *3.30@ 3.65@ 3.75 3.50@ 3.70 4 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) + teen eee. ere tba evese o486 3.67@ 3.78 coewe Torr. Pee ee Pere shbaree aes 
Soft winter first clear s Pree Ter, seek 3.32@ 3.75 o2ee@ 3.10 err. ote Tor, Seer 3.55@ 3.65 3.00@ 3.30 i. 
Rye flour, white @ 3.39 ee See oooc@e 3.88 «+++@ 3.50 3.45@ 3.60 ‘6 3.45@ 3.55 send Woess 3.30@ 3.40 
Rye flour, dark @ 3.10 o+0e@.... o+e-@ 3.33 -++-@ 3.00 ee Pee owes wre Pere cove Q@oses 2.70@ 3.00 
Semolina, No. 1 wetter 3.75 ooee@ 3.62 re, yaeee ooee@ 3.99 -+ee@ 3.98 «++-@ 4.03 ‘0 6eR eves ooee-@ 4.03 The. cee rr. eT 

Seattle 8S. Francisco Standard patent-— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto 
Family patent, 50's $....@ 4.12 $....@.... Dakota ........ 6 oe Deces Gove eGo oes Spring top patent{...$....@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ...........$9.45 
Soft winter straight ....@.... . ae Montana, 100’s . ....@ 3.47 ....@.-.. Spring second patent{ ....@4.40 ....@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst..... . 5.50 
Pastry, 100’s ..... eves | B00 cece eves Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 bdceQPeses 
q98 





*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. 


tons. §280-lb cottons. 
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as they have ample bookings made 


wee the army, navy and lend-lease, but 
they are not averse to taking a small 
amount of new business from the Middle- 
west to keep in that market. Mills 


are grinding heavily, with enough orders 


them going at peak for another 


to keep 
40 days at least. ; 
Quotations Jan. 6: all Montana $3.60, high 
gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers $3.37, bluestem 
topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry $3.08, pie 
$3.08, whole wheat. 100% $3.30, graham $3, 
cracked Wheat $3. Most of these prices 
represent @ decline from a week ago. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


eeeeseo 


Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour trade 








in the mestic market goes along steadily. 
Buyers’ needs are covered as these arise. 
Roads plugged up with snow through- 
out Ontario and deliveries have been diffi- 
cult ar at times impossible during the 
past f days. Canadian flour mills are 
exceedingly busy on export business. They 
are solidly booked up until the end of 
March most plants could not produce 
an additional barrel over the quantity on 
der. Womestic prices seldom vary from 
the cé level and the export price is 
also st Quotations Jan. 6: top patents 
$5.05 | seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
9s’s cotton, mixed cars, track, Toronto- 
Montré freights, add 10c extra where 
artage performed. For export, govern- 
ment 1 ilation flour $9.45 per 280 Ibs, 
f.a.s er ports, February-March §sea- 
board 

Winter wheat flour is selling moderately 
well it yme markets. Biscuit manufac- 
turers taking normal amounts, but 
domesti onsumption does not amount to 
a great deal and for any volume of trade 
export mand is necessary. This has 
been ar 1ctive season for this kind of 
flour as West Indies have done a sub- 
stantial amount of buying. Jamaica, Dem- 
erara Barbados have recently been 
in the arket. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotatio Jan. 6: $5.50 bbl, in secondhand 
cottons, Montreal freights; for export $6.25 
bbl, ir jtton bags, Canadian seaboard, 
plus eqt zation fee of 50c bbl. 

Farmers find it impossible to make de- 
liveries winter wheat because of snow- 
plocked ids in Ontario. Some mills are 
running short of grain. The ceiling price 
prevail Quotations Jan. 6: $1.26 bu, Mon- 
treal fre ts, which is equivalent to $1.12@ 
1.14 bu o.b. shipping points, according 


freigh 
There was no improvement in 


Winnipeg: 
demand for flour over the 


the export 


Christmas and New Year holiday, and the 
first we of 1945 failed to reveal any 
new business, apart from the continuation 








f domestic trade. Domestic business has 
been in excellent scale, and is likely 
o continue for some time without letup. 
4 revival in export demand is expected 
hortly wever. Mills are still operating 
to capacity, with some presumably booked 
up to he beginning of May. Supplies 
are m freely, and any stocks on hand 
are definitely ear-marked for export or 
ymesti rade. Quotations Jan. 6: top 
patent prings for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
lary, $5 cottons; second patents $4.80; 
md patents to bakers $4.60. 





Vancouver: The holiday season coupled 





with a ntinued cloudiness in the export 
picture ombined to make the flour trade 
in this territory quiet during last week. 
About only business confirmed was 
regular rders from large bakeries, but 
with store sales continuing about half the 
normal ume. 
Hope flour exporters here were raised 
luring week by the announcement that 
some ¢ the terminal elevator companies 
vere making preparations for sacked wheat 
hipme early in the year. This leads to 
he bel that some flour may also be in- 
luded the orders, which for the im- 
mediate ture at least, would most likely 
be confined to military orders or lease- 
lend bu ess, 
Dome stocks of hard wheat flour here 
ire fair with prices firm, cash car quota- 
tions otton 98’s as of Jan. 6 being 
$5.40 first patents, $5 for bakers and 
$4.90 vitamin B. 

at flour from Ontario mills is in 

ly here with demand holding 


rice unchanged at $7.50 to the 








RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Only 21 cars of rye were 





receive here last week, and mills are 
‘oreed to draw on elevator stocks for their 
a nts. Rye futures advanced 2%c 
u for the week, and cash No. 2 rye 
omands a premium of 5@8c over May. 


uence, quotations on flour are held 
nd show a range of 9c cwt for 


picked up a little, but buying 
fined mostly to single and 2-car 
- e big traders held aloof, or bought 
just enough to take care of urgent needs. 





Round lot buyers are still conspicuous by 
their absence, They were influenced earlier 
P- the year by the talk of heavy grain 
tocks at Chicago, and apparently cannot 


Teconci! r) themselves to paying the current 
market. But as millers view the situation, 
the higher level of prices is here to stay. 
Pure white rye flour $3.29@3.39, in cot- 
‘ons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $3.19 
@3.29, pure dark $3.04@3.10. 
ne go: Not much change has occurred 
he rye flour market. A fair amount of 
business was done last week, chiefly in one- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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and two-car lots. Shipping directions were 
fair. White patent rye $3.15@3.28, medium 
$3.05@3.18, dark $2.63@3.07. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark $3.50, Wisconsin pure straight $4, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.15. 

Cleveland: Rye has advanced and there 
has been very little demand from jobbers 
or bakers. No one seems to be inclined 
to contract ahead. Quotations: rye flour, 
white $3.30@3.40, dark $2.70@3 

Philadelphia: Offerings of rye flour are 
light and the market has’ developed 
strength, with demand fairly active. Prices: 
white patent $3.45@3.55. 

Buffalo: Demand is good. 
adequate. The trend is firm. 
cottons: white $3.50, medium $3.40, 

Pittsburgh: Very little rye flour 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 


Supplies are 
Quotations, 
dark $3. 
was sold 











in Tri-State district last week. Prices on 1209 Statler Bldg. 

rye flour stiffened, but little interest was 

shown in quotations. Hand-to-mouth buy- 

ing for actual needs prevailed. Shipping 

directions on rye flour are good, but de- 

liveries are slow. Rye flour, fancy white e e 

$3.55@3.60, medium $3.45@3.50 Evans Milling (ld. 
St. Louis: Prices: were 5c higher last INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 

week. Sales and shipping instructions were 

fair. Pure white flour $3.83, medium $3.73, Manufacture Kiln-Dried 

dark $3.33, rye meal $3.58. WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
New York: Rye flour activity is curtailed 

by high prices. Quotations: pure white Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





patents $3.45@3.60. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; Canadian cereal mills 
have received substantial export orders and 
their capacities are booked until the end 
of March. Domestic demand is good in 











the winter months. Ceiling prices prevail. 


Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, 

cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb ’ » l t 

jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. ‘ ae} 
Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and ’ LANUO I UTTIN WILLY 

oatmeal has improved slightly with cold- . 

er weather, but sales are still not large, SPRING WHEAT 


stocks are required to KANSAS WHEAT 
Mills are operating only 
rolled oats, in 80-lb 
prairie provinces; 


and only moderate 
fill buying orders. 

part time. Quotations: 
sacks, $3.25 in the three 


FLOURS 


SOFT WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS 




















é »é i 98- sacks, 20% over rolle 
= al, in 98-lb icks, t ver rolled SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
7 BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Jan. 8 at “ 85 per 100 Ibs bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.5 case, 48-0z pad kages $2.82. 
ae ” 
Bonded Grain in the U nited States “DIAMOND D 
Bonded grain in the United States Dec. A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
30, 1944, in bushels (000’s omitted): Milled Under Laboratory Control 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley from Montana Spring Wheat 
Baltimore ...... 3,642 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SIL. seek eaees 2,261 as es as : . r "\ . 
Buffalo ......... 4,167 599 16 70 peictncraisentah diiChdndinacii 
MBGRE cicceces 9,303 3,904 94 594 
OMIGREO scscvces 40 és 
BEES 68046005 1,307 1,910 o% a 
oo aie ne 85 : 288 
Fort Worth .... 673 op wv enne e 
Lakes ....-.00: ee eee ling Executives 
New York ...... 35 ns eo 
PETROS. 60-08 63,88 “e se ee 





Philadelphia Let us tell you how to 








; Totals sougttes 26,004 sss 140 eliminate lost time, unpro- 
ec. 23, 9 25,843 7,172 302 . 
Jan. 1, 1944..... 18,030 1,285 3,662 ductive time and wasted 





Rye Flour Output materials. 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 


Write for full information 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 





figures for the previous weeks: 
Dec. Dec. Dee. Jan. 
23 30 6 
27,042 *16,354 


Management Counsellors 
Merchants Exchange ST. | OUIS, MO. 









Five mills 


*Four mills 





MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 











PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
AND FINISHED <7 


NIOLETE -ETE 


RO U.S PAT. OFF. 


HAS PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECT 
INFESTATION IN ANY FREE 
FLOWING MATERIAL. 


Send for New Bulletin on Infestation Control 
ENTOLETER DIVISION 
THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 


1189 DIXWELL AVE., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 

















WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 




















accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order, 

v v v 





HELP WANTED 


—$$—<—$— , ——_ 


WANTED — CEREAL CHEMIST, GOOD 
salary, exceptional opportunities, Give 
education and experience Kelly-Erickson 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 








WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR PER- 
manent steady employment for 600-bbl 
Nebraska mill. Address 7126, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has real opportunity for a_ topnotch, 
proven flour salesman, in one of the best 
central states territories. Contact sales 
manager, The Standard Milling Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


MAN WITH MANY YEARS 
of grain, banking and investment experi- 
ence desires position with grain or mill- 
ing company. Glad to provide references. 
Feel can handle business management po- 
sition in any allied industry. Address 
7105, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 














QUALIFIED 


EXPORT FLOUR MAN, 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling and shipping flour to 
Latin America where he is closely identi- 
fied with the bakery, cracker and _ spa- 


ghetti industries, 
port 
tegically 
Northwest. 
7130, The 
St., New 


desires position as ex- 
manager or traveler for mill stra- 
located either Southwest or 

Salary and bonus. Address 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
York 4, N. Y. 


ATTENTION SALESMANAGERS — HAVE 
you an opening in your organization for 
a flour salesman of proven ability with 
approximately 20 years’ experience call- 
ing on both family and bakery trade? 
Well acquainted in Wisconsin, Michigan 


territories. Would prefer permanent con- 
nection with reliable mill calling on city 
trade, Address 7109, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


FLOUR MILL SALES EXECUTIVE 
wishes to form connection with south- 
western mill. Experienced in merchan- 
dising family flour and selling both bak- 
ers and family flour jobbers. Have fol- 
lowing and personal acquaintance among 
jobbers and bakers in a wide territory. 
Capable directing sales force in selling 
new business and holding old. Address 
7119, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
BALL BEARING REELS NO. 











4, SIFTERS, 


roller mills, scourers, elevators, grain 
cleaners. Richardson Company, 1901 2nd 
St. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 














v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
— Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 


Address 4970, The 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


two flour blenders. 
Northwestern Miller, 


WANTED 


Loading and Packing 


FOREMAN 


Guaranteed hours—Vacation, etc. 
Advancement—Opportunities 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Inc. 


902 W. Washington Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
Millers Since 1821 
Divisions: Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The supply situation is tight- 
er than ever. Although production is 
heavy, and is expected to continue so, mills 
have no surplus. They are doing a big 
mixed-car business, which takes care of 
an important percentage of the current out- 
put, and there are buyers waiting for any 
feed they have to offer for either spot or 
deferred delivery. The outlook for the 
time being is for very limited offerings. 

Oklahoma City: Labor shortage continues 
to limit the output of local feed mills, 
which is reflected in quick turnover and 
no sizeable stocks. Quotations, burlap bags, 


carloads, for southern deliveries: bran, mill 
run and shorts $1.90@1.95 cwt; for north- 
ern deliveries: bran, mill run and shorts 


$1.85@1.90. 


Omaha: Ceiling prices prevail for all 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


feeds, and the situation promises to remain 
this way during the winter. Yellow corn 
has declined some from. recent prices. 
There appears to be an improved demand 
for commercially mixed feeds, Millfeed 
demand far exceeds the supply and also 
the prospective supply for some time to 
come. lemand for forward shipment con- 
tinues keen, but not many sales are be- 
ing made beyond April. 


Wichita: Demand for millfeeds continues 


to exceed the supply, as dairymen and 
feeders eagerly take everything as rapidly 
as milled, at the ceiling. Quotations: bran 


basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Millfeed demand continues 
cling tightly to the ceil- 
bran, mill run, gray shorts 
City 


and shorts, 

Hutchinson: 
active and prices 
ing. Quotations: 
$36.50@37.50 (Kansas 

Salina: 
the trend 
Ceiling prices 

Toledo: The millfeed situation continues 
as heretofore. Demand is in excess of 


basis). 

good, with 
inadequate. 
and shorts. 


extremely 
supplies 
bran 


Demand is 
steady and 
prevail for 





flows. 


millers. 


manufacture. 





“FLOUR MILLING 
TECHNOLOGY” 


Price $4.25 (£1 1s 0d) Post Free 


Obtainable from J. D. Broombhall, 
“Corn Trade News,” 230 Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, and the Northern 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 37, Victoria Street, 
Liverpool 1, England. 


This book consists of nearly 600 pages, 
with about 200 illustrations, mostly 
drawings of machines and diagrams of 


It is of particular service to young 


The author, Leslie Smith, is one of 
Britain’s leading authorities on flour 

















January. 10, 1945 




















GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan, 2 158% 155% 166 158 157% 156 ree 160% 
Jan. 3 159% 5 166% 5 157% 156 162 
Jan, 4 158% 166% 157% 156 162 
Jan, 5 158 3% 166% Ms 157 156 162 
Jan. 6 158% 165% 158% 157 156 162 
Jan. 8 158% 166% 159% 157% 162 
r —CORN c OATS——___ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May Tul 
Jan. 2 Sas ae 3 3% 108% ae 68% 64% 645 
Jan. 3 2% 108% 107% 68% 63% 64 
Jan. 4 2% 107% 68% 6 644% 
Jan. 5 2% 107% = 68% 63% 644 
Jan, 6 2% 108 eee 68% 64% 644% 
Jan. 8 3% 109% yae'e 70 65% 65% 
cr -FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneape lis 
May July May July May July May July May Tul 
Jan, 2 117% 113% 116% 112% 310 Cees 310 oa “4s 
Jan. 3 117% 113% 115% 112% 310 ease 310 114% 
Jan. 4 116% 113% 115% 111% 310 5o0* 310 eaes 111 
Jan. 5 117% 113% 115% 110% 310 “is 310 sees 111% 
Jan. 6 117% 114% 116% 112 310 ; are 310 113 
Jan. 8 119 116% 117% 113% 310 Paves 310 113 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based or ar- 


load lots, prompt delivery, 
These prices are ceiling prices. 


per ton, 


packed 
Where a range is given the low represents the mill ing 


in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated pvints 


and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 

















Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buff 

gt a re oT ee a a re ae” hae 
Hard winter bran ...... 39.80@ 40.30 eee 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 
Soft winter bran ....... o@Daicee oDaeeee coeos@oeee 6 e0@oses sas 
Standard middlings* 39.80@ 40.30 -@37.75 P eo Nee 38.97 7 39.47 es 1 ne 
Flour middlingst ...... 39.80@ 40.30 @37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 es i 1.55 
Ree a geek iy hacen 39.80@ 40.30 .@ 37.75 ves: “Aaa ase 

: Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nash ville 
Spring bran ..........+ $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $....@42.99 Wises 
Hard winter bran ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 wees cere ices 
Soft winter bran ....... ooesDeces Tro ser Tre) eee ee. seh 43.30 
Standard middlings* 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 - @42.99 
Flour middlingst ...... $4.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 - @42.99 + 43.30 
a ee 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.07@46.17 Fs -@42.99 

















@hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Our wheat is selected, tested and sold for 


its milling quality, the kind of quality you 


must buy to maintain high flour standards. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 



























Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $ @ 29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
{WWinnipeg ...... - @28.00 @ 29.00 rer 
*Brown shorts. ¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
—— 
supplies and readily absorbs all produc- Oats, barley corn are also scarce 
tion at ceiling levels of $42.37 ton, f.o.b. ments were tied up last week 1 
Toledo. weather and icy roads and lack of 
Cleveland: Feed is now available at ceil- power to handle the merchandise. J 
ing prices. Truckers have been unable to report poultry and cattle raisers ag 
haul recently on account of ‘heavy now. deavoring to buy abnormally large ar nts 
Quotations: spring bran, hard winter bran, of feeds, fearing the bad delivery 
standard middlings, flour middlings and red tions might continue, 
dog, all $42.99 ton Nashville: Demand is better, a 
Buffalo: The worst storm in the history weather stimulates feeding Offerit 
of Buffalo forced curtailment of mill opera light, as mills are only running pa 
tions last week and reduced output when Prices on both bran and shorts ar 
most needed. The shipping situation was ceiling, $43.30@44.30 ton, f.o.b. N 
— bad. All of the mills withdrew from Seattle: The supply is limited $ 
the market until the weather cleared. De- _— : 
mand was very urgent with supplies light ean rhage pa Mill run, bran, shorts 
and the trend firm. Quotations, all vari eae 
eties, $41.55 straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo Ogden: The millfeed situation 
Boston; Offerings are scarce and mill te eee sah Sp : 
output is going on previous orders De- heavs ps ie yy a riage ne on 
mand is increasing and feed grains are ind the anid ses Ft btagte Mics the 
relied upon to fill the gap. Spring bran, dias ent babies spt Nios pe 
midds., mixed feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 seat WH ne cemewea 1 
toi, ’ - it — — cattle and 
feed needs ore ¢ > are go int 
Philadelphia: Demand is fair, the trend the rabbit iene Cen tual a 
is firm and supplies are smalk Standard expected to enlarge Quotation 
bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft Winter, bran and mill run, blended whi 
std. midds., flour and red dog, all $45.34 ton. midds $36.30, ecarload lots, £.0.b 
Pittsburgh: A great scarcity of millfeeds Denver prices: red bran and 1 
is evident in the Tri-State district. Bran, blended, white and midds. $38 ton 
red dog and standard middlings are back California prices red bran and 1 
in the panicky condition that prevailed blended, white and midds. $42.08 
for some time last year Buyers hunt for f.o.b San Francisco, with Lo 
offerings and gladly pay ceilings of $44.10 prices up $1, ceiling. 
@44.60, with demand far exceeding supply. Toronto-Montreal: Practically all 
feed being produced by Canadiar 
being absorbed in the domesti 
Exports are restricted and _ onl 
quantities may be hipped out 
this i winter wheat millfeed 
by Ontario mills. Export price 
siderably higher than the dome 
ing quotations: domestic ceili 
29, hort $30, 1idds. $33 ton, 
terms, bags included, mixed or stra 
Montreal freight rates 
Winnipeg: Demand for all types 
feed continues excellent and, des} 
production, the output is short o € 
ments Sales in western Canada in- 
significant and while some stocks Al- 
berta mills are moving to Britis! im 
bia, the great bulk is being sl t 
the eastern province There |} 
no indication of export business me 
time Quotations; Manitoba and x 
ewan brat $28, shorts $29; Albe 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra 
Vancouver: Demand for millfeed 
territory continues very heavy I 
sign of an early decline. The resul 
dealers are continuing to ration sh 
since they are unable to get anytl like 
their needs from western mills 
tions on cash car basis: bran $29.5 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. 
BREAD IS TNE STAFF OF LIFE 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipment 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers the 
week ending Jan. 6, in tons, wit ym 
parisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1945 1944 194 1935 
Minneapolis Re w+. 13,050 
Kansas City 650 400 3,77 
Philadelphia 300 340 , er" 
Milwaukee .... ..+ 3,690 4,14 
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el: 
_Palut SEVEN CiPPHTR ) iy OR 
May July 
+ lee Great Bread Makers Ly, ] | 
162 a ‘ 
ae From Selected Spring Wheat is Milled from 
162 
"Minneeyo Fine Hard Milling Wheat 
= A new development a ne 
64% iwumnnnca § Which greatly ex- The value of advertising es ee 
64% &tends fermentation questionably been lessened by t > 
65% tolerance. Provides resort to claims which bade te om 
ines i more time for “cutting over” or travagant to be recognized by the 
May uy 7 DULUTH UNIVERSAL giving dough extra punches. If user of the product. 
n1% PRIDE OF DULUTH you want a flour which will stand Fortunate is the product the ad- 
+f , a? —." abuse, write or wire vertising claims for which are so 
113 : apparent to the consumer as to in- 
113 FARMGOLD NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED spire his confidence in and accept- 
APEX—Fancy Clear MILLS COMPANY ance of that product. 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA All we claim for SAPPHIRE 
ised o ‘ ° 
ated points ‘ n , FLOUR is that it is milled from 
mill ceilin - alle aes ont what is recognized as the finest 
Buff ; Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 66 ” hard milling wheat produced in this 
po tee | Sweet Cream country under constant, conscien- 
near pees . 1 Milli tious, and modern milling practice, 
v3 fi | Duluth Universa Milling Co. 6 ” and we offer SAPPHIRE FLOUR 
ve @ALSS es Se Very Best to our customers confident in the 
"beetles belief that the claims made will 
Quality Flours stand the acid test of consumer use. 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
0 M A R iT 1 M E AAS LL E D W. 3 JENNISON CO. General Offices 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
(HIGLUTEN) wit bale 1 ot 
ree, 3 POPS We have 
ie q Gp contributed 
SAPHIREY tthe 
e amour \~— FLOUR merican 
ry ) Bakers’ 
. Hq Foundation 
I | J 
“ai 
i LUC KY Flour from this mill comes to you FAMILY PATENTS The Standard Others 
, continues . fully aged — ready to use : Str 
tar ea GLUTEN FLOUR nen White Crest Red Crest Strive to Reach 
the ire 3 
roe ie > MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Cake and Pastry Flours 
Rcspge = Prompt Delivery LGL H I T E WA N 
4 eed Uniform Hi h Quali We are always renee My fill your : : 
wate Gas & ty requirements of Sponge Cracker Flour FLOUR 
b ler a W 
= fe . MILLING HEAT ane SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
pte FEDERAL MILL, Inc. MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company CORPORATION 
~ com Lockport, N. Y. a eee tees Che, She. Leavenworth. Kansas MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 

















! vt ” : CUML: - . ” 
‘ Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. Whitewater Flour North Dakota and Montana 
= MILLERS OF Ground Where the FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
estic ct High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour OE renee See (Standard Patent) and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Plain and Selfrising WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. Whitewater, Kansas Hi i wa P ro te i n 


3 BIRCHMONT nm 


: HARDESTY MILLING CO. THE ROSS MILLING CO. en “oie 
































Al ‘ Spring Wheat Section 
sh um- Quali t Mi T Choice Qualit Flour Capacity, 700 Barrels 
iiepet +: Poag~sithiead | y! ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ie Over Half a Century Plain and Selfrising MINOT FLOUR MILL C0. 
Ss h- i le 2 OTTAWA KANSAS Mills at Sales Office er a : svi 
1estic and Export DOVER, OHIO NSAC ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
; this ie 
V no ry e ° . enne 
ut is that Che Williams Bros. Co. DOBRY’S BEST The Moundridge Milling Co. 
“ like Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A ane FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR poste . : : 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour BEST OF THE WEST CRACKER FLOUR FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
All h i Ww 
Reserve" and bought from the grow. DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. pioongeelicenaageed Hubbard “iti*«¢ 
ore at elevators we own and operate YUKON, OKLAHOMA General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS qoteer’ eee 





ents 


e ‘com: q KING MIDAS PAGE’S Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
15 84 FLOUR FLOURS Quality Flours QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
15 BtTS KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. Mut at Sales Office Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


4,170 Minneapolis, U.S. A. Topeka, Kansas Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis Kansas City, Mo. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Owning and Operating 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


ny 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 














THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘DOMFLOUR” 
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CABLE: LAKURON 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RTP ES NE BIEL LESSEE ERLE LORAINE COA EGER PM RRR EEE RO a 


WESTERN CANADA UL R MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


pe) te}, bee mmer VP yey.\ 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
ANADA CREAM * STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UT time) el Mmeliy VGbe gacity ye. basse 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


Courtesy Travel and Publicity Bureau 


THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 


Beautifully situated in Winnipeg is the 
Manitoba Parliament Building, one of 
the finest legislative buildings on the 
continent. 

Canada’s Keystone Province, lying 
midway between east and west, is 
diverse both in resources and scenic 
splendor. With an area of almost a 
quarter of a million square miles, Mani- 
toba stretches from rich prairie farm 
lands in the south, through rolling park- 
lands to northern forest and lake 
country devoted to mining, trapping, 
lumbering and commercial fishing. 

Great lakes, rivers rich in water power 
resources, natural playgrounds in the 
Whiteshell Provincial Park and the 
Riding Mountain National Park, highly 
productive industries, great cities ‘and 
towns—all these combine to make Mani- 
toba what it is, a vigorous, bountiful 
keystone in Can: ada’s life and economy. 
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\ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 





The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited ys 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Y JUTE 4 ~ JUTE 
we BAGS coro 

- BAGS - BAGS 

IN CANADA COTTON 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yoo of 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL » 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


Quality 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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| CANADA'S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS r 

Head E | — ’s . : Cable I] 
"eiae | iis ” 

rag ing Sp 


fra 


M Gucam of the dest | PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 

















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














Mie LIMITED =~ 


Manufacturers tia Importers 








We 
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“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” 
“GLENORA” “WHEAT HEARTS” 
“FAMOUS” “OGILVIE 
“BUFFALO” BLENDIES” 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


~ VANCOUVER 
= = Zz) 














HEAD OFFICE, - MONTREAL, CANADA GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” ‘““‘WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Oable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


¥, 0, THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Oanadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


a 


9) 


TORONTO, CANADA 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 





m. C. PRATT 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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FLOUR BRANDS 




















The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 

Pillsbury’s XXXX PATENT. 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn; flour made 
from wheat. Use claimed since Jan. 1, 1870. 

WIFE SAVERS—Kitchen Art Foods, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill; prepared muffin mix; prepared 
pie crust mix, Use claimed since Jan, 
30, 1943 

LAU XSOY- I. F. Laucks, Ine., Seattle, 
Wash; food product for human consumption 
comprising hulled, cooked and divided soy- 
beans, Use claimed since Sept. 10, 1943. 

ROYAL SCARLET—R. C. Williams & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y; wheat, rye, potato, 
rice, gluten, cake, graham and pancake, 
waffle combination flours. Use claimed 
since April 1, 1942. 

AVEENO—Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill; 
for specially milled oat flour product in 
which the gum-like fraction of oats has 
been concentrated, to be used as a stabiliz- 


- Pillsbury 


er and gum _ constituent principally for 
food products. Use claimed since Dee. 
1, 1943. 

ROYAL SCARLET FINE FOODS—R. C 
Williams & Co., Inc., New York, N. Yj; 
wheat, rye potato, rice, gluten, cake, 
graham and pancake, waffle combination 
flours. Use claimed since April 1, 1942. 


SAMBO—Krambo Food Stores, Inc., Osh- 
kosh, Wis; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Dec. 14, 1948. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CONVENTION 
Jan. 14-16. 


CALENDAR 


Associ 
William 
secretary, Theo. 
Philadelphia. 
Association of 


Pennsylvania Bakers 
ation, annual winter meeting at 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa; 
Staab, 5700 North Broad St. 
Jan. 29.—New York State 


Manufacturing Retail Bakers, mid-winter 
conference at Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. 
Y; secretary, Percy M. Stelle, 2 Broadway, 


New York 4, N. Y. 

Jan, 21-23.—Ohio Bakers Association, win 
ter conference at Deshler Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; secretary, Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 29-30.—Potomac States Bakers As 


sociation, twenty-ninth annual convention at 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; se« 
retary, Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
April 9-10.—Assox 
America, annual onference at 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; field secretary, 
H. Flood, 1135 Fullerton Ave., 


Bakers 0 
Sherman 
Thomas 
Chicago 


iated Retail 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
“GILLESPIE,”’ 


CABLE ADDRESS, SYDNEY 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Uable Address: Established 
UPERB"’ 1894 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: Melbourne 





“GLUTEN,” 





a 








Cable LAKESIDE 


Address: 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: 


MONCTON 


MONTREAL * VANCOUVER 
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Since 1857 


WINNIPEG 


Cable Address: 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
*“JAMESRICH’ 


lames! Hichardsom é SONS 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 





CANADA 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* * 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Ww 


An active partnership between 
you and one of these fine flours 
is bound to succeed. You provide 
your standard quality of perform- 


ance, these flours will match it. 


w 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 

















Christmas Carols Up to Date 
“Silent night, holy night, 
All is calm, all is bright.” 
Another year, you may believe, 
I'll shop before it’s Christmas Eve. 


“God rest you, merry gentlemen; 

Let nothing you dismay.” 

The bills for these, your Christ- 
mas gifts, 

Come one week from today. 


“Oh, little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie.” 

But now Cook’s tourists fill thy 
ways; 

Alas! for days gone by. 


“Good King Wenceslaus looked out 

On the feast of Stephen.” 

Oh, where is he who said he’d 
fetch 

The royal beer ere even? 


¥ 


Auctioneer: What am I offered for 
this beautiful bust of Robert Burns? 

Man in the Crowd: That ain't 
Burns. ‘That’s Shakespeare. 

Auctioneer: Well, folks, the joke 
is on me. That shows what I know 
about the Bible. 


A man named Joe Hogbristle ap- 
peared in court to have his name 
legally changed. The judge nodded 
understandingly, and asked, ‘‘What 
name do you want to take?” 

“Frank Hogbristle. I’m sick and 
tired of hearing people say: ‘Hi, Joe, 
whaddya know?’ ”’ 


. 


Friend: Why are you putting “per- 
sonal” on that letter to Mr. May? 
Man: I want his wife to open it. 


v 


Joe: Do you think that in the case 
of Senator Blowfill, the office sought 
the man? 

Jim: No, it was merely running 
away from his predecessor. 

¥ Y¥ 
Home From Work 
A woman’s place is in the home, 
Cooking, dusting, sweeping, 
Washing, mending, paying bills, 
And getting babies sleeping. 
A woman’s place is in the home, 
Thus it was intended, 
And there these days you'll find 
her when 
Her eight-hour shift is ended. 
Richard Armour. 


A young man applied for a job 
with his father’s former partner in 
business. “Isn’t it a good thing for 
a fellow to follow in his Dad’s foot- 
steps?” he queried. 

“Yes,” replied the employer, “but 
only in case he can fill his shoes.”’ 


“Now then, what would a polite 
little boy say to a lady who has given 
him a nickel for carrying her suit- 
case. 

“Lady, I’m too polite to say it.” 
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CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 4 





(43-38) 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


Salina, Kansas 








— 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING ‘ “a 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLIN' 
and PURIFIED WHEAT Gi 
We will be glad to get your gu 
The Cream of Wheat Corpo 


Minneapolis, Minnesota | 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 





ae 





THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 


Since 1877 








Kansas Wheat Flours 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








Janua: 


—_—_——— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M, STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


IMPORTERS 


ory Buildings, 
nehureh Street 


E. A. GREEN 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: 'DORFEACH,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


le Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,’’ London 
Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,” London 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
» Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
cription Room 
thing Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 





MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. |JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 








FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 

| BELFAST, IRELAND 
| Cable Address: ‘““ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 

| 

| 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 

| LINSEED ann COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 

| FEED, ETC. 

| 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


| Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address “‘GOLDENGLO,'’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address. 'DipLOMA,’' Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


Established 1929 by the _ 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxruip,’’ Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 

45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 


W.A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


FEEDSTUFFS-™2@""" 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 











ELLY Aint. 


contin erchandisers 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WHITE & COMPANY 


‘“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUVU 


444 W. Grand Ave. 





CHICAGO 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


‘KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW. YORK BOSTON® 
PHILADELPHIA 








-FLOUR——{ 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ_LOUR povestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





ANALYSES 


SOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO, Ill. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR craces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





— 


Quality and 


Flour Specialists Price for 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 


” Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mirutne Co., Inman, Kan. 





We Offer (Vacuum Cleaned) 
Reconditioned 


FEED BAGS 


Cotton or Burlap 
All Sizes and Weights 
MINNEAPOLIS BAG & BARREL CO. 
237 First Avenue North, AT. 2379 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














y TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








beets 





Milling Wheat 








SALINA, KANSAS 


CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Feed Grains 
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ARNOLD 


Pry 4) eee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 














FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








° INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
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f TYPE 4 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has ferrum reductum as 
its source of iron, and when fed at 


somes the rate of %4 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A 
£] to 100 Ibs. of flour, there is prac- 
tically no ash addition from the | 
- 37 concentrate, be ial tie ‘ * 
42 
1-Mi * . . . 
. TYPE 4-A Just as the individual plane is highly vulnerable, so too is an 
‘ ; ren enrichment program based on the concentrate alone. N-A’s'3-Way 
‘i This type is the same as Type 4 ex- 
; can Hat or Gnenane aenerany Service — N-RICHMENT-A, technical experience and feeders — 
control, it is compounded to be fed 
Y, - ° ° . - ° 
es provides the “wing men” to complete the formation. 


A to 100 lbs. of flour. 
N-RICHMENT.-A is compounded to give you the best in concen- 


Sih TYPE 5 
ene a N-RICHMENT-A trates, and, in addition, N-A’s field service men and enrichment. 
This type has sodium iron pyrophos- : : . 2 ’ 
18 phate as its source of iron, and for feeders bring you technical advice based on long experience in the 
os increased accuracy of control, it is eek : ; . : 
compounded to be fed at the rate of milling field and equipment designed especially for the job. 
Y2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs, 
of flour. For more protection in every direction, why not ask your local 
4] 
. — W &T representative for further details on Novadel-Agene’s 3-Way 


Enrichment Service. 
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Don't be alarmed 

Monosodium elutamate is simply the scien- 
tific name for a new flavoring agent we think 
may some day be on youl table along 
with salt and pepper: 

It brings out flavors in food in a way you ll 
never believe until you try it... giving meat 
a new, soul-warming succulence, vegetables 
a thoroughly delightful tang 

What is it made from? Strangely enough, 
wheat. It’s processed from wheat protein for 
use in General Mills’ Betty Crocker Soup - 
and perhaps soon for use by you on your table 


Monosodium glutamate is only one of many 


Copyright 1944, General Mills, Inc Minneapolis. Minnesota, make 


Cake Flour Wheaties, Kix Cheerio 


rs of Betty Crocker Soup, Bi 


ats, Bakery Flours Larro Feeds. 
Soy Products, Nav 41 Ordnance and other Mechanica 


unusual new produc ts being made from wheat 
in the laboratories ol General Mills Wheat 
starch and protein have been converted into 
ingredients fot molded plastics, papets even 
medicines - - - and the promising field of in- 
dustrial soybean produc ts is being thoroughly 
explored 

In the days ahe id, this researé h will lead to 
many new 4 seneral Mills products, but it will / 
also have another value For it will help 
create whole new markets for farmer's / 
crops, help him get a steadier, more de- 
pendable income... and it will also help 


prov ide more employment when the war ends 


squick, Gold Medal Enriched Flour, Softasilk 
"Durum Flours, Vitamin Products, Wheat Gluten and Starches, 


1 Products 


One of a seri 
appearing in sta Sh 
a which tells the seci™es 
han Mills quality controls 

w product research. 























